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ABSTRACT 

The educational priorities of 90 key decisionmakers 
— school administrators, teachers, and community members — from 
school districts representing three economic levels, were 
investigated to determine: (1) the types of educational objectives 
preferred by each group, (2) the agreements, within and among the 
three groups of decisionmakers in these school districts of varying 
economic levels, and (3) the relationship between the priorities as 
assigned in a Q-sort and as practiced in the classroom. One hundred 
behavioral objectives x^epresenting the categories low-cognitive, 
high-cognitive, tool-skill, affective- personal, and 
affective-interactive were put into a Q-sort* Each person's Q-sort 
was subjected to an ar^alysis of variance* Comparisons were made 
within and among groups of decisionmakers for different types of 
districts, and teachers* Q-sort preferences were correlated with 
their classroom practices* Two main findings emerged: (1) 
decisionmakers generally assign high priority to high-cognitive and 
affective-personal categories regardless of the group or district to 
which they belong and (2) teachers' classroom practices reflect heavy 
emphasis on tool-skill objectives rather than the categories of high 
preference. (Author/DN) 
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THK HRI^iTIOnSllTl^ BETOMI T!IK Af^? rrTirMlHT OP 

EDUCATIONAL PRIORTTTKr^ AMD THKIH PRACTICE 

The (Educational prio^'liicG of key 'l«»cislon maV.crr> c?onr.ir>Linp: of cchool 
administrators, teachers an«i conununity members vroro i nvef;v.igvited to dot^-^rniine : 

(a) the types of educational ol^^lectives preferred by each /;roxip; 

(b) the agreement/3 within and amonfr the three f^roups of decision makern 
in Kchool districts of varylnr; economic levoln; 

(c) the relationship between the priorities as •^5^5.ifl;ned in a 0-s^ort and 
and as practiced in the classroom. 

One hundred behavioral ob.lectives repressenting the following five cate- 
gories were put into a 0-sort: low-coiR:nitive , hif?rh-coRnitive , tool -skill, 
affective-personal and affocii ve-interacti^'Ci . The Q-r,ort was administered to 
ninety decision makers comprised of five admlnistralorr:, five teachors, five 
community mcmbern in eo.ch of six nohoo] difitrirtr. nolccl.od by M^ratiriod random 
namplinft from three economic levels. Each of the thirty tbuchcra in the total 
sample was then observed Lo determine the depiree to which he/she practiced in 
the classroom Orach of the five cate/?;orief: represented in the Q-sort. 

Each of the ninety person's Q-sorts was sub.iected to an analysis of vari- 
ance. Comparisons were made within and amonp: /rroups of decision makers for 
different types of districts. Also, teachers' 0-sort preferences were corre- 
lated with their classroom practices. 

Two main f indin£:s emerrtod . 

(a) Wie ninety decision makers generally assign high priority to high- 
cognitive and affective-personal cate/^orles re/nardless of the group 
or district to which they belong. 

(b) Teachers' classroom practices generally do not reflect the categories 
of high preference. Instead they reflect a heavy emphasis on tool- 
skill objectives. 

The incon/n:uonco between the prcvforences and practice.'; is attri butcM.I in 
part to the paucity of curricular materials designed to achieve high-cognitive 
and affective objectives. It is surmized that teachers lack the preparation 
they need to put into practice tne objectives they and other decision makers 
prefer. 
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IIITJ^ODUCTIOI! 



TliG general problem that vtts invosti/.-atcd in this iitudy van: vould 
thcori'/ed cutocorics of behaviorally stated cducutioiifil objectives bo 
acnigned priority by educational dcctiBion-mrikers in scliool di:;trj.ot:j 
and, if tiOy what relation;3hip5 mit^ht exint br-twoon tlieno prioritior:. ruul 
claBsroom practice? In thin study, educational f]ocir.io:i-;r.ako)\s wore 
operationally deilned as (a) being comson branch clusBroorn tcacher.s \/ho 
vere currently teachinc; the hi-idiost crude level uithin individual uohool 
district's elementaiy school pro(::raiTi; (b) e].ei:iontary school princi}.»:ili5 ^ ajid 
(e) conuiiujiity leaders as defined by r^chool district's assitstant rojperinten- 
dents of instruction. These groups eoniprised the three district (groups 
of educational decision-makers for the purpose of ^/.is study, Tho 
following are the specific problems which vero derived froju thd general 
problem. 

1. Do most educational decision-mailers have i)riorities con- 
cerning different categories of educational objectives vliich 
may be reflected in their assignment of priority to the spe- 
cific educational objectives? In other v:ords ^ v/lien an indi- 
vidual educator is asked to sort educational objectives in 
terms of priority, will certain categories receive higher pri- 
ority or will the sort be random? 

2. Do the three groups of educational decision-makers, nojnely 
the administrators, teachers, cuid community members vfithin 
a given school district agree in the priorities they assign 
to the educational objectives? 

3» Is there a relationship between the type of school district 
and the category of educational objectives which receives 
high priority? For example, do the priorities of districts 
with predominantly "disadvantaged'* groups differ from the 
priorities of districts with predominantly "affluent" groups? 

h. Is there a relationship betvreen the 'gype of school district 
and the amount of agreement among the three groups within 
the district? For example, do administrators, teachers and 
community representatives show more agreement in the arfluent 
district than they do In a "disadvantaged" disidct? 

5. Is there a correspondence between the degree of priority as- 
signed to a eategoiy and the extent to which behaviors in 
that eategoiy is observable in the classroomV 

6. Is there a relationship between the amount of agreement with- 
in a school district and the degree of correlation betv/een 
assigned priorities and behaviors observable in the classroom? 
For example, if teachers and administrators in a district show 
high agreement in the way they assign priorities, will these 
priorities be reflected in classroom practice more often than 
if the two groups do not agree in the way they assign priori- 



t.ioi-5? Furlhor::ore , if a l.':c:l; of :.lr.I'^'C^"•'••^t i:^ foi;r)cl j.ii::OMiV; 
throe Kroup:^ > vi.ll tho priori tiou of t.enc;hurri he llv^. vm?:A'. h\n0.y 
corrclatGd v;it}\ tlic bchavioj-s obsorvablc in tlie c:lar»r.cr.V 

In order to utudy tho problemr. , tvro ir.or-:'.UiX'r> had to bu cl'.n'olopcd. 
The Q-techniquo vac chouen to ii:tu(3y the priorities of individuals und ci 
cDacnroon ob^'.ervation in?tru:r/jiit vttfi cor:3truol.t.>d to s!-.\idy tho deforce lo 
vhich teacher j^ract.lcen i:\ the claLisroom correi.pondcd to their priori l.ioi: 
mea!'.urcd by the Q-technique. The Q-sort coni:iLa,ed of bchavioj'oJ. object- 
ives syGtematically reprerjentinK several domains njid G.pp].ieable to all 
content area^i. The obr»orvation instrument dealt vith the saji/^ doiiiainis 
represented in the Q-sort. 

The theoretical fruir.ovrork of tho doniains to be included in the 
measures vat; derived, initially ^ from Bloom and Krothvfohl '.s taxonorniers , 
(1950), (196IO' However, the tvo volumes of The Taxonomy oi* Edue utioti? :! 
Ob,1octivcs did not contain enou^-ih operationally defined objoeLiv~e3. An^ 
attempt to define objectlven operationally by Kaya (1961) resulted in 
five categories, rather than tvo and yielded a nuiTiber of specified be- 
haviors in each category. These categories were: 

— Lov-co/^;nitive categoiy* 'J.hi« categoiy is concerned vith the recall , 
recognition and retention of fact«, theories, concex^ts and principles. 

— High-cognitive category. This category is concerned vith the intel- 
lectual manipulation and application of infonration. 

— Tool-skill category. This area is concerned with behaviors vhich 
have become routinized and habitual through trainings 

— Affective-personaJ. category. This area is concerned vith affective 
behaviors having to do vith the individual and his ovn personal, 
developement. 

— ^Affective-interactive category. This area is concerned vith the 
child's interaction vith others as veil as his environment. 

Subsequent research conducted by Kaya (1961), (1967), (1969), vith 
behavioral objectives at the elementary school level included the content 
analysis of published text series, state guides, classroom observations 
of teachers and pupils, and a field experiment dealing vith a further 
breaJtdovn of the cognitive domain. This research resulted in seven hun- 
dred behavioral objectives vhich represented the five categories given 
above. V/oog (1969) selected tventy objectives in each categoiy to make 
up the 100-item Q-sort to be used in this study. Some preliudnary re- 
search vas conducted to establish the validity of the instrument prior 
to the conduct of this study, (p'or a complete listing of the 100 items 
in the Q-sort, see Appendi^i A). 

HYPOTHESES 

A reviev of the literature yielded no studies similar to the one 
reported here.* .Therefore, there appeared to be no rationale to support 
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any subntcjitivo arid di.rocLionr.1 hyi-^othet^OM t!\:>.v, could be rcv-.ulaled . On 
the basis oV par:t oxpcrionco it riofyn'^d rtUu"3on-^bIe to expire t Uv\t Vic torch- 
err>, principals and co.Tirnunity ir.ejnljer,; conntilutinn th*:? rMr:n.le in the i.tud'^' 
vould have diiicorniblo priorities CLrvjn;^ thv cotof^orJes r*rorcc.imU:i\ in iho 
Q-iJort. Furl.liennore J based on a study condnclod by Jirovni (l9Y0) tlierc 
seomed to be little reason to o:5^pcet a correlation bGtv:ec-n prioritJos 
assicnod to cate£!;ories and practice in the clasiriroc m. But , no ijpoclric 
hypotheses were foi'mulatcd. ?i>e ob.loctivc of the study vas to rind siv:-- 
cific answers to the problems posed in tlio previous S'-ction. 
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viVhoo.LIlIiLtxiP.ta.: ;Six public fJchool dintivlctj; vere ff,- .lea: l ed by ' a 
stratified, rasidon Kmnplin/j techiuquc froin u toi-nl ninel.y-Lv;a ccn'traJ- 
izad public uchool dif^trict:-. in the IIan,'.;;iu-Sufrolk Cour.ty rcf.ionL- of 
Ucv York State. F.ach di.-.triot vac iduiiLii'ieci in codo ay' bcinr (.(.oiioal - 
cnlly "high", "in.xUuin" or "lov". 

The drtta uaod to tri-po-rtition the school diyti-jcfcs wjr; funii ;:lieri by 
the IJcv York Sbatc J-lducntional Data Syotera'a Chic-r, Jo::eph Korte. 
TabJIfi //;35 of the Aiiimal EducM Mon ^ unimury; HJ.ijr^.:-e:^J_^^ 

"^''^'-'^ Propcr'io' Valuntio"n\ind T.•^x Levy bj- (^;;^it^' imalTirr 
of 1907-08 van uaed. It va:.; su^cccted by the buroau that the- best 
single indicator of economic level of a r.cliool dictriGt v/as the totnl 
asseaced valuation df a district divided by the nurifocr of students within 
the district. This procedure van followed and cut-offs for "hi(-li" /'rit-diuTn" 
anci "low" were establislied by in-^pcction. "High" dicfcricts wore those 
with average asseyned valuation per student in exceaf; of .tO.B^OOO.OU. 
"Mediuin" districts were those with an average afssenr-ed valuatjon p-'-r ctudci 
of more than $5,000.00 and less than $7,000.00. "Low" districts were those 
vdth ail average of less than $ij,000.00 average asaosaed valuation per 
student. The final population included ten "high" districts, fifteen 
"medium" districts and nineteen "low" districts. Table 1 shows the rank 
order -f average assessed valuation per student ner school district and tho 
disn-J'.:o*; designated "high", "medium" and "low". 

Fro,-, this stratified sojnple, two school districts from each level 
were i.,;.idoinJy sampled . The result was a samole of school districts 
consisting of two rajidomly "high" districts, two rmidomly stimpled "medium" 
districts and two randomly sampled "W districts for a total of six 
school districts. 

Adnii n i s t r at or s 

Each assistant superintendent of each particit)ating school district 
selected five elementary school principals for inclusion in the studjr. 
Fortunately, in all but one of the six .school districts, there vare pre- 
cisely five elementary school principals. In the case of the sixth school 
district, five of the nine principals within the district were chosen at 
random. 



Teachers 

Elemsntary school principals within each participating school 
district were asked to select a teacher or teachers to be included 
within the teacher sample. The selection process was made within the prin- 
cipal's own school. Principals were instructed to select teachers with the 



^ Robert K. Young and Donald J. Veldman , Introductory Statistics for the 
Behaviora l Sciences , Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. , Hew York, I965, 
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i'ollovinc: criloria in jnind: 

— On.ly select tl)Oi;e ler:.r:]v.:\\ thai arc jiVc-jcntly to:i';hiric 
the hieJiOct fV'dOci lov'jl viDiia youi- liuildrlrir.. 

— On3y r;eloc:t Icacrhorji thiil you co)ii;:in'.:r to Lo *';>*^od" in 
tlic riCD.se lh.v."l thoy rcpre:;onl. vhat you consider tlio 
dit;trlct's inGlructioMal. t:ouJ.s. 

The choice to r.clecL only "j-ood" tcachevn van rrirxde for tv:o roosonG. 

Pirct, ill ordoi' to reduco the variability of tcncher qur;.li'c.y t\i^ s:yL-.lf}i:)- 

atic error. Second, in order tc most of ficaciouoly so3iclt the nruticipa- 
tion on tlie part of namplw school diL:;trictR. 
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Table 1. Averaco Acr.er.r,er3 Valuation per SLucicut of liass.'tii-Sul'folk 
Centralized School Districts in Lio],Ja.rs with "iiich", "i 
and " Low" ]Je,';l{;natGd. 



School District Avoruee AssesHod School District Aveva;'.!:- A'.-nor.r^:^'! 
Rank V<iIuation / Student. Rank Vnluatn cin/ntU'l'Mr 



1 59088 li7 Y?)iO 

2 52160 li8 71I16 

3 H1562 I49 . 686;) 
h 36272 50 65y'i 

5 > 299 *»9 51 6558 

6 27l|l)2 52 655lt 

7 22I1I3 53 6352 
6 18876 5lt 61I1I 
9 182^2 55 5881 

10 18205 56 5558 

11 I nCUo 57 5526 

12 17229 58 5'i09 

13 lYliiO 59 5332 

16891 60 5327 

15 16120 61 5226 

16 16096 62 5120 

17 1H96Y 63 50Y9 

18 ll»8l»7 6J4 ),939 

19 ll»691 65 1»775 

20 ll»635 66 H679 

21 ll»l»38 67 1»670 

22 13797 68 1»665 
.23 13259 69 ' '»61»2 
2U 12281 70 1»562 

25 12270 71 l»l49li 

26 12173 • 72 l»12li 

27 11985 73 'i037 

28 li59i» 7H 3960 

29 IIH36 75 3671 

30 11386 76 3670 

31 1135't 77 3669 

32 10872 78 3599 

33 107'»9 79 3595 
3I1 10721 80 3568 

35 10l»l»6 81 3501 

36 IQ056 .82 3'i5'4 

37 9285 83 33'i9 

38 920l» 81» 32>42 

39 9121 85 32llt 
l«0 8518 86 3213. 
hi QU30 87 3116 
l«2b 83l»3 88 3010 
'»3 7821 89 2939 

7651 90 2726 

1»5 7'<62 91 2599 

1|6 7l»00 92 2166 



^ Ranks 1-10 "high" 

ERIC ;!r^n""" 12 

!9^&B 7I1-92 "low" 



I'Jach school dintriot ct..* let: ted five teachers: [o he inclu.'jvd vitliiu 
the t?air.nle. V7he>iovor porsnible, /.jivon t}';at the f-cliool di:iLri:rt; had n 
miniujuni of five elo.-r.entary ychooly, one te.'.i.chcr per sdiool cr i>er 
principal mhvj solcotecl. 

The rcsu.lt of this snmpliiu- technique': v.'xs a roloctod saniple of 
thirty Lcuehers fmm a f?tro.tifiGd random narjiploj of kxx school dicvtricti;. 

Co;nT nurn.t y Mcnhej-s 

Each assiso.'iiit superintendent choso five member^ of his cojrjnunity 
for inclusion in the study. All ao^^istiuit superinLondonta chose district 
Parent Teacher Association (PTA) preKidf:?ntG or IocmI scliool botvrd Tnc>rnl;orG. 
Tlicy seemed to feel that; no representative- sa!j:ple of tlie coirLVaailly van 
possible and that the P.T.A. presidents and the school board i:ie:nl>err» 
probably constituted the most representative siaall croup of "intcir^^sted" 
coirj;;unity members . 

The final s^unple for the study is shovm belovj. This table indicates 
the type luid nuniber of school districts and the (groups included in the 
study . 

Table g S omnle 

Economic Index of School Districts High(2) Mediujn (2) Low (2) Total 

Number of Teachers from T\7o 10 10 10 30 

Districts in Each Economic 

Level 



Kumber of Administrators 
from tv:o Districts in Each 
Economic Level 

Number of Comm'onity Members 
from Tv;o Districts in Each 
Economic Level 
Total 



10 10 . 10 30 



10 ' 10 10 30 

30 . 30 30 90 



Measuring Techniques 

Tlie Q-technique vas used to assess the priorities individuals 
assigned to different categories of behaviorally stated educational 
objectives. In addition to this technique, classroom observations 
of the teachers were conducted to determine the frequency with which 
the categories of behaviors, were observable in the classroom. 

The Q-Technique 

The Q-technique is based upon a forced choice method which lends 
itself to statistical analysis of data to determine intra-individual 
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Viti'i riTicrr, Briefly > •i-'l' «.f*>i*.J^' ruhjccl to ::>ovt n. :>rr.-ci.:*led i^.u.'i.l'O^- ol' 

aloru; a value diM'::r:r^.i on . In t]d:> Gtvuiy. inoividiKil:: vor-! ui'-kcd lo 
50)'l. OJio liunOrod ite^r;!^ into elcvoij pjloi;* Ther^: p:i lo3 r:::i;v''^l. :{'ro::\ 
t.iLo:.;e :I I'-in? they rorceivod af-; bc^lnfr tiic: jpost tii/^nific objo^-l iv.-r- 
of clciriCMtary in.struction to tho^e it-:i!n:> Dicy porcoivvd ris hejn?; Iho 
leasit si/-!ii.fic*inb objoctivey of oleiuen.tary in.strucLir.::, IVei.ty itc::!:; 
frojn c:ach of the I'ivG caLo;;^f>rie.r. Vfire prc-iicleotocl Tor a total of one 
huJidroci itficc. 

Q-Sort ' I?oli ab J.3:i ty 

In ordor to ..e.-stablis]! t)ia repeat reJitibility of the ono-:inn- 
dred item Q-L:ort which way coni;lj:acted foi** this suvidy, six ter.}/.:liors 
and proforjsors ve.re acliniriistci'ec: the* Q-:3ort tvice vitli a'ti?;ie inter- 
val of throe veokn between the two adiidni^'trations • The obtaincKi 
repeat-reliability coefficients ranched fi'Oir. .82 to .91. 

0-Sorl's Validity 

After the five catef;ories of behaviorally stated educational 
objectives wcr-c theorized, items vrere sought which reflected each 
of those catecories. The final 100 itcm« in the Q-sort wert^ selected 
from a pool of over TOO behaviorally stated objoctive:; which were 
gathered from tlie follovin/^: a) curricular materials, b) clansroorn 
observations, c) literature, d) state and local curricular f.uides 
and e) interviews with toacliors (V/oog, 1969). The selection of 
items was made to represent a possible universe of items vliich might 
exliaust the five categories. 

The items were written as what Eisner (1969) describes as "ex- 
pressive" objectives: *'An expressive objective des^i-ibes an education- 
al encounter; it identifies a situation in which children are to 

woi'k, a problem with which they are to cope, a task they are to on- 

• n 1 
gage in... 

In Jenkins and Deno (1970) "Model of Instructional Objectives", 
the items in the Q-sort^ are. characterized as "Level C". This level 
of behaviorally stated objectives includes ver-bs such as: classifies, 
defines, produces examples aaid pi'edicts. 

Vflien initial construction of the Q-cort was completed, three 
professional educators, all of whom were fani liar with the five 
categories, were asked to judge the relavance of each specific item 
to each of the five catei^ories . Only items which received lOOJi agree- 
ment vrere included in the final sort. 

The following investigations of construct validity were con- 
ducted after the sort was constructed in order to obtain further 



1 E. Eisner, "Instructional and Expressive Educational Objectives: 
Their Formulation and Use in Curriculum," ATIRA Jionofrram Series on 
Curriculum Evaluation: Voltune 3 »Instinictional Objectives, Rand, jMc- 
Hally, Chicago, Illinois, I969, p. 15* 
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evicic nco of validity: 

A ;.;roup of i;-.;ent.y i-)a?jtor • f.: level ntudorjt:! In c:(1\ac:.kIci] v-^n .'i.l- 
inini^tcrod an in:-tiv.::\':V:t viuch conLaiii^vd '-.ill 100 i. Ic T;::: tru^; icund 
the Q~:;ort. i Ti/y v:ore onkcd to CNaLt;t-.03*l/.e' ilo::; f ivcii in the j'iv() 
catenorxc-3. Only t'lo:-;^ fjtudent;n; profici-vnt' in tho of V.o]in.v.ic>i-::.lly 
stated o:>Jv-ctives veve inc.lud'-d in the rtuoy. 

Q^ho Or.:.!. a vore analyzed by co:r:pul-iij;^ )y^r it*m the: pc rc-cnt oi' sUi- 
dents v;ho cater^yrliiod thcit ite:i beii:;'; J>v::- th^v r;i-..::rj cato.^cry for vhlch 
the iter.r- vas coiiLitruci.ffd. Froi.- t}u.=^ f.inalyr,ir'. a jr.i^dir.n percent rc-r 
catee^jry over the tv;enty studentii wan coiripuled. '■'•niK peroenl. Vi.-.i: per- 
ceived t}»e percent or e>;plairjied variance per civto,':ory and tiit* .sciTi'jrc 
root of that percent a?: a "conr.5 tract validity coef ric:i cnt" 

Table 3 presents the media!i of arj}^ocirient , the ran;:e of acret-r.enl 
arnonc items and the validity coefficient per catc^^oiy: 

Table 3 

Median Percent of Acreement > Ra:ige of A^jrceinent Amonc Items and 
Validity Coefficient Per Category. 

Low Hif^h Tool Affective Affective 

Catofiiory Co/rn itivo Cop-nitive Skill Porijona?.. ^In loracti ve 

Median Percent 

of At^reement 75 95 85 85 80 



Ranf^e of Agree- 
ment Among Items 10-100 75-100 20-100 20-100 20-100 



Validity Co- 
efficient .87 .97 .92 .92 .89 



In a cecond study, the one-hundred itejns of the Q-sort were factor 
ajialyzed over 101 respondents. These respondents included: l) twenty 
secondary teachern> 2) fifty eleinsntary teachers , 3) fifteen coraamity 
members and k) sixteen school ad^ninictrator.'S . The rersults of the I'actor 
anaJ-yses indicated three strong factors which seeined to represent the 
categories of Affective, High-Cognitive and a combined factor of Low- 
Cognitive Tool Skill, (Kaya and Uoog, 1971). 



"Proficient" was operationally defined as receiving a score of equal 
to or greater thnn sixteen correct responses out of a possible twenty- 
three items in a test of mastei^ of application of behavioral objectives • 
The tost had been administered two weeks previous to the instrument ask- 
ing the students to respond to the 100 items. 

2 

Lee J. Cronbach and Paul E. Meehl, "Construct Validity in Psychological 
Tests", Psychological Bulletin, Volume 52, No.H, Jtdy, 1955, P. 289. 
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During i:;o iicaaon;!- y^^^ir Ih-.^ 6\r: 'n\.nr oY m.' >l 

Morr:cr:L;tern rc jur:a;>( i!. tM;;.!: the 0-5:r?)'L Ix; !.^^;.'^?•nd i,o ::^t:u,-r::-t.;; 

in th<i prof-r^Kn nc. a pro Oi^tobcr .j.r'o-J-^.oijL l:VYO !\\ :n-n:r\:\r a ;v.Lco. 

It v^a:5 hypoth-jo;l::eG thriL ari a rr rj^Ui. of tho ycn\'*r: L>::be?u-:,:j , - - l:;a-::;,L:; 

sort. This '3xpi^;}VJ?tent.al vrp;*rair.^ ino:UicJ-;i uwich i.v:lt:Uiri 

exporienoo > "Die rrO|L:iT.m dirocLor }iypoi/r-or:.l;'/.;G tlriL tlio ov-rL>.i;. rie^-ri 
in tliO Cirt;eg03v of ":ilTectlvf^-per:jGi.uJ/' would l;o jruxif ica^t ly 
at t}jO. .05 level for thr? r.tudenli: at the tnd of che your cc^ cLr.-pMrod 
to the ■be{f:inninK- 

Tiie jneanr, of fourteori students for the cate/^ory of "afrcoM .»e- 
per.^orial" verc Hnaly^:ed ur.ing a correlated t aniuyr.ij; . The rc::raltG 
demonstrated, at p ler.s than .05, tliat there had bcvn a rru-'M i. r.icant. 
positive shift ri-non,:;^ the students tov:ard thf. cat^-^ory of "ufr-ctive« 
perr.or.al". Overoll, only tvro of tho fourteen Givu^-nls inea>:i; hud de^- 
cre.-ised in the "affcctivo^-persoirjl" catcv.;ory between October, 1969 
and May, 1970 (v:co£: tuid KrUtin, 1970). 

Classroom Ob5:crvation Techn ique 

The elas^roori observation instriuaent^ waa developed to .syst«.::r.- 
atically observe and record the freqU'i>ncy of tfnicher's uttorances 
into one of the five cate{^ories of educational objectives. Cla;Ln- 
rocm observers recorded each teacher's;; discrete verbal 'uttorane-^'G 
and inferred froia each utterance vhich cate^^ory of pupil boliavioral 
objective mglit be achieved. Each audible teaclie'-*t: utternnco^ vas 
tra:^iScribed by e&tch observer and then cate;jorizod'^ Those utterances 
which did not "fit" into one of tho categories vere idenoi ried as boin/^ 
"miscellaneouri" and were not transeribed. Selected dxatnples of tcoch-- 
er utterances per category, and an explication of tlie "iniir.cellaneous" 
category is as follows: 

Low Co/:rnitive Cate/?ory 

"Do you remember V7hat lines of force are?" 
"Wliere are the glacial lakes?" 
"Did you ever hear the word before?" 
"\ifho was Ilarrigan?" 



Anne Morgenstern,"Hirshlights of A Pilot Master of Science Program," 
Hofstra University, Hempstead, New York, I969, p. 2. 

2 

The Observation Instrument appears : as Appendix B 

Edward M. Ilanley, "Review of Research Involving Applied Behavior in 

the Classroom," Review of Education^g Research . Volume JiO, No. 5, December , 

1970, p: b03. ~ 

^ Kenneth Hurray, "Tlie Systematic Observation Movement," Jou^-na l of Re- 
search aiid Development in Education , Volume h, No.l, Fall, 1970 >p'. 3. 
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ill: ji. lyi \ Jl; ■ 

*'ilc"i; do you linoiv tluiL ir tr^i^'V*' 

Too?. r:;!;,:in.l C:^t;j.;;-';ry 

"Rind thci pare-* Tnr;ib(?r \*hero you f'o\.'\(i the o/.-rv^cr* " 

up tliir :::-vU^ii-j/:; oV "joUy''," 
'^Vvhat is the cuHt orJ four and thrco?'' 
"Fjl.l in the l^r.r craph." 

A ff e c I i y o -I*o yi 'op a 1. C s.t r.o J 7 

"Do it, if you vant." 
"Anyone vrmt to add aonethinfr: else?" 
"Re-read :lt, u:ile:;f; it is "ijorinf-;." 
'^Il/s a3.v7ays rioriiebcdy el:se's f;tult." 

Aj*jv:>ctiyo-TntG Cg^^ c Tory 

"Sam, would you take care of Andy?'* 

"Borrow from the next hid and worl: togcLher." 

"Snare j^our wires." 

"Hov cbout '.rcr-kin£ together?" 

Mj f-i ce 11 ;xn ep us C c.t o iro yy 

All utterances tliat could not be idc^ntified leading to any 
specific behavior on the part of the pupils and'vhicli thui; could 
not be placed in a category of pupil objectives, were claGsJ.Iied 
as rnincellaneouG . There vrere severa.1 types of mincollaneou::: 
utterancen. '//jose. together with some examples, are given below: 
Pure infomiationai''- - consir.tG of a teacher's ^*udden "b»n':-:t- 
ing in'' on the children's activities witli an order, statc;:ic/it , 
or Question in such a wajiner aa to indicate that lier own in- 
tent or desire was the only deterinintint of her tiining and 
point of entiy. That is, she evidences no sign (paurjiing, 
looking around) of looking for, or of beine sensitive to the 
group's readiness to receive her message. It has a clear 
element of suddenness as well as an absence of any observabJ.e 



Jacob S. Kounin, "Observing and Delineatin/j. Techniques of Manafjing 
Behavior in Classrooms," Journal of ^R c^e^ii^ch and Development in K du-- 
cation . Volume U,No.l, Fall, 19T0. P. 70. 
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"lAjnch v:j:[] .luto today." 

*'DonM:. foiY'/^t to vvitu yovrr r./LT,:; ori LliC lop." 

i:hctor.loal fitaU'irsontr; - the ti-adior acci\ r\ol jv'ov; . j-3 or a re~ 

in/j^ i:iforii:::tj.i)n or a cehr.vlor frori tho pupils; , Lut rocj-ctr; '^o it - 
self either by m::\iovinr, her ovu (:i:.?;;l;.:-.ou3 lyv irnv.vivi^; it coi.ipln-l.c.ly . 
Exurr.ples v;onl(i be: 

"vfliat tiir?' it?** (as Bhe lookn at ov/;: \7::'tch). 
"V/as tliio vorh done? Yog, it vaG, I i.^ee." 

Chatter*'' - thfj.ne fstatoLv^ntri appear vhcn a teaoher hei'.lns lo say r-oiac"- 
tlnnCy and then leaves it hnnriinr in the air by f-oino: off to some other 
topic of conver.^ation. Follavan^,? yuch a statoinent , tlie tcuoher ro- 
suir.ei; the activity. An example would be: 

"Why don't ve. . .?" 

Busy talk ~ these statements appear to convey no inJ?ormatian , nor do 
they require any specific behavior on tlio part of the students. The 
only purpose they seen to servo is to let tliose present knov; that the 
teacher is present and av:ake. Exar.ples \;ould be: 

"Uli«hu]i." 
"Is that so?" 

Transitional statements - a transition entails terminating one activity 
and starting another. Examples would be: 

"Put away math books." 

*'Tal:e out your lunch and put it on your desk." 

Classroom Observati on Instrument's Reliabi lity 

Two observers, trained in the category system, conducted two 
thirty-minute observations in the classroom of thirty teachers. 
Both observers sat at the rear of the classroom at opposite sides. 
The beginning and ending of the observation was synchronized by the 
use of hand signals. 



Jacob S. Kounin, "Observing aiid delineating Techniaues of Manage 
ing Behavior in Classrooms,** Journal of R esearch and Develoi^i.ient 
in Education , Volujne h. No. 1, Fall, 1970, p. 70. 
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a) the T)C:r':;o:iv oJ.* n.^sro:'*.^-rnl. botvc n t^/o cl:r:<^rvvri-.: u^::;^*; t i? -. i'rv ,;ut.';.^*/ 
catL'(j:or;i {:.".c:i of Uolcrr-ncvr^ . ■ 

At trie conclu:. ic^n of t!ie obj:;t^^ j-vc:Xic:j retried thv; frt:;C;u:-:' cio:i v*--^' 
Vjc'o co:r:j^ute(:., T)ic p^.rc'Mit of ^-.f roci^ont l.eohiji;:U(:; ca;:.r -ircd the l^c?;;'!! 
ir.ur.ber of D'.oze. i-ec:ordvd vjul Gci.t'.;,v':.id*.-vju vttvj\:;iCL-ii vcre ro''.i::(i ok 

both obr^vrvntion :5cho^iulc^; to the observor viio ];r;a i-cc<::/\; :^u, ti^c rrv.utoiJ. 
rreciuoncy of i;ttevruiccf> . Th:i ri I't^tio l*orin:?d tl:o v'^rccrrit of r^ryocn^nil . '.i•h:i^^ 
iv::c2iit that both those utter(i2^,ceC' ;;}ii(;h ouly one- {>hr:ervo*.- • ecrord'.id thonv 
r3to.te;n?.nt:.^ vrhlch both obr.ervei'c; ruoordr.'d , but culef'Ori.:',ou dif fo.vont.ly , 3 0-; 
cluced tlie pavcoirt of .o^'avion-ent . 

Thi5 techrticpie vas ui^'>CHl in five claG.srocrns dvr.ln;;;: a trybut of tiv:- 
olarifjj'oon obr-orvrition inr^truricnt . Tlio rcL-.ult:jat peroer.tc-^:;-vs of 8;::*cfi'ic.'nt 
irerc: 80; 33; 3ij; 86 ; and 

Vor the same tryout ob.servat.i oni: a coeffioiorit of r-i!.lir.bility 
using a Pearsjon jvroduct corr'^l?-:tion techiiiquo vafj also done. For ciMch 
teacher tho frequency of catep;orired stutenc^ntc por eatoc-'^^^y voro cov- 
related botv;:-:en observers. 'Die i-er:Ultaiit coefficients vcre: .9?; .9^>; 
.98; .99i cud .99. 

Cln?groori Obaervo t ion Iiistriurient ' Val idity 

One. ccrrcnonly iised meUicd to obtain a juofir/are of tiie vnlidity of a 
classroom obi;erva.tion instrument in to rtsrjuino th?:.t if two observerJi con- 
sistently cc^tegorize behavior reliably, they nust be ]r:e?-.juring the r^arae 
thing, and thus some validity is shown, IVrovn, (1970). Tne procedure calls 
for coiTiputinG the square root of the perct-^nts of ac^reement usied as a 
ir.easure of reliability, and identifying those ar; the validity coefficients. 
Tlie validity coefficients for the five tryout classroorn cbservaticnn were: 
.89; .91; -92; .93 .98. 

In order to obtain more comprehensive evidenc^^ of vaJ.idity a {^roup 
of twenty Master's level students in education responded to an instrument 
containing a selected sample of ninety verbatim teacher utterajicer. . Stu- 
dents were asked to categorize all utterances into five eate^^ories plufs 
a miseellaiieous category,'-. 

\Jhen the data were collected ^ the percent students respondinn 
to the same category for which each specific utterance (item) was con- 
structed was computed per item. From this analysis, a median percent 
per categoiy over the twenty students was computed. The square root 
of these percents was foiuid a.nd referred to as the validity coefficient 
per category. Tnese coefficients are sliown in Table 
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Ra^ir;e of 
Agreement 
/■faong Itoi:-..': 

V;il5.djty 
Coofricient 



90 

55-100 
.95 



60 



^5-100 10-^95 



75 



.92 



.77 



► 87 



75 

)i5-lOC) 
.87 



Kach of t}io rancloinly r.o.locted school cUr-lr:! OvG inclivj'.-d in the 
study vere in:i "Li::;.12.y co:ita-.:ti;r*;. j.n orUor bo securer their cor:)poviitlon nnd 
to vorh ouL the aV:*UHilh5 oi* data collC'C:^:icn • In onci: district, the dis- 
tricrt*?? asr.iatant raiperintendr^nt in charr.e of ilu^tructio:1 ;:a«: tjie oj'i/'i- 
nal cofittjct. Once the district had dccidi-d to participate in tho .^tucly, 
Grr£in:v0ii:cnt5 Vf^i'e r^iade to meet v/ith each Golected i3ii:::plc vitliir: the 
district . 

At the initial ?nec:tin.'5 with t}io te.uchers , it va:: o'^lviiriCd t})tit tlie 
sti:dy vas in tho area of tlu? hehaviorctl objectivers and that eaoi\ teach- 
er vrovild be observed tvice; before and after ^oux^ tho Q-.^ort . It vas 
stated that each obsei'vation vould take? thirty minuter., and vould oc- 
cur rrjulomly vithin the school day vlth thu proviGion that, durin/:: tho 
observation period, the teacher vas the oole insLructional ad alt prcocnt 
During thit; initial meeting';, the individual teacherrj » daily schedules 
were collected • 

After this initial meeting; with the teachers, a schedule vas mde 
for observationG and the administration of the Q-sort. 

The group of teachers, administrators and co:rjnunity members in 
each district were administered tlje Q-i5ort a:3 a total Gvoiip. The inst- 
ructions vere read aloud to the group and after any qi^estions in re- 
gard to the instructions wore asked ojid answered ^the individuals 
did tlic sort . 

T\70 oh erverr;^ trained in the ca-tegory^ system, conducted two thirty 
minute obs rvations in the classroom of each of tlie thirty teachers • 
Both obser/ers sat at the rear of the classroom at opposite sides. 
The beginr.ing and ending of the observMtion var^ synchronized by the 
use of hn.id sivnals. Tho observations occurred randoKily during the 
school <*ay with the provisos that, a) one was done in the morninc and 
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l*or 5 n i":riJC ..ioa (iuv;; t:"!;: Gnf.:r;i^-;.:-;ioj: il:;/:. 

Gultr trie pr(\Li::.i.n': a';::3yi-^c*'f; vori'* r'*jy!';v'U'd p';rv"f:ly io olv::-! 
ric:t. District:: vin.ch obo;--^ to, £o.ir o': i]:^ vilh r-;:c;':.rjh 

the purl:! c^lyjaut:: Jn confldcrnce ^ d:lv;. no.'^' All fU;:i:r.Lcl.;.; vo^v tV ci 

they '.roalu iv-in-'ivo the: r.lnal i^cporL of tiv:* ntuciy and iio dlrjlr.icl, hy 
rKune> would he j:i,:nt;».GMCi:j . 



Theac indivic'vial participating dititrict reports, r^ik, ixre to he 
found in Appendix C. 
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oirlc problem hlvi:; wi.: vM-i/^ii.r.j.l/ . :. [1^^.. ent;;t.Ivrd COHCl.lJiriON^ 

will relate thr- rindiri.'- r.r r:,,rh DrobjM: i.r. t.ii- ;/:^>uo^vil problom 

oV the .study. 

Problem 1 

I)o m oi3 t educ utlonal deo.lsioii-m- t r^^r ^ huv r? pri/ 1 r- i. i i o s c one o \ 'runj^ 
different calo^^orio^ of ediicati orvil > i>J>?^:t/.l vo;; vlUc^tnay bo rof i orU^: i 
i n their ar>sip:nm*?r]{. of priori t;y (.u j . L sjdooj. f j.^^ . v 

To answer this quor^tioji each porL-.on 'r, iini; vid»>Ml i-^;orL vrj*; an-* 
aly^ed using a one-wi^y analysis o*\ /r^riance (ANOVA) in order to com-^ 
pare the obtained int-uj:; por c.'it<-\r " v . If a signifi cnntv P ratio, at 
p -".05. was the result, it va;? .]iid^;/-d that the p^vr-. ha.i dif r.nv->nli- 
ated among the categories.-^ Tab.U.^ 'i shows that ^ r the total of 
ninety persons, seveuty-tvo, or ei^^hty perc-nt obT.;vi:ied a signif it-aiit 
F ratio 

Tlie overwhelming percent of signifi-ant F»« would strongly :;ug- 
gest a "positive" answer to the firsL ripncific problem: Educational 
decision-makers did manif'-irjt prj oi-i t Jo:: of object :.v*v; in iiner with the 
theoretical categoriers. 



For a discussion of this techr.i.iue see Fred Kr.rliuger," Draft of Chap- 
ter on a" i'or Stephenson Fes tscli rift book. Brcwn & Co,, Dec. .1960 
pp- 17-18. 
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Kciu:?a'.o.o;!aI ih c 



Level or Di:;tri.ct - LOV- 



'J 1 



2 

1» 



3 



3.8'; 

J). 55 
2.Q5 

Ji .J O 
5 . 10 

n.55 

5.15 
3.50 



Corriiniuu iy 1 
Keniber 2 



l4.o5 
5.35 
5.65 
k.60 
5.70 



Lov;- 

)t.)iO 
3. Co 
J; . 10 
Ji.25 

r.G^ 

Ji.05 
It. 65 
'i.'(5 
3.T0 



5. TO 

5.35 
5.25 
)i.3'3 



6 . ••in 
5.30 
5.90 
5 . 30 
)( . '.-,') 

6 . 

'1 . 9'> 
6.1)5 
6.25 



5 . 8 J 

Ji.l!5 

5.55 
5.00 
h . 30 



T Teacher 


1 


5.65 


J;. 05 


5.25 


1 


2 




3.35 


'1 . 70 


i s 


3 


5.00 


I+.05 


5.70 




I. 


)i.U5 


3.65 


5.70 




5 


h.l5 


)i.25 


5 . 10 


Administrator 1 


5.ii5 


3.35 






2 


3.60 


3. ho 


6.00 




3 


3.95 


)k85 


6.75 




n 


5.05 


n.1+5 


5.50 




5 


h . 30 


1}.05 


5.95 


Coimnunity 


1 


5.'i5 


ii.95 


5.95 
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2 


5. TO 
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5.65 


! 
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5.55 


■ }k60 
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Ji.65 


3.15 
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6.35 ■ 
6.35 
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5.05 
5.35 

__5/(^3 
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5.10 
5.35 

6.00 



rtrjl J,' 



5.15 
6.35 
k.90 
•5.90 

6.00 



b.25 
5.75 
5.30 

5.ii5 
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5.80 
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5.25 
5.65 



1^.75 
5.70 
'1.65 

5- 3'/. 

5.0=) 

)|.30 

3.50 

5 . 80 
3.3:; 

)i.80 



h . 90 
6.15 
5.35 
5.10 



5.50' 

»».75 

)».15 

't.55 

'1.95 



3.95 
3.30 
I1.30 
5.80 

5.90 



13.!'b- 
3.3-<-/ 
_!i.3i 

3.56- 

5.19>- 

., nr < .. 
.1 ■,• ._. ■ 

;\Y7'.'- 
1.5-Vy 
)..5.:-r 

.Jll-; 



1.60Y 

9 . 1:*! 

1. Y.'i'i 
3.5ol^:- 

5.5">:i-' 
6.825- 
1.063 

2 . 7io-- 
6.2l)r» 
l.'i8l 
2.72'4^- 
7.18 •" 
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I 




















Teacher 


1 


h.20 


3.75 


)i.65 


5.90 


6.50 


7.5165 ■ 


C 




2 
3 


U.)i5 


2.50 
1;.05 


14.30 
6.1(0 


6.55 
6.00 


6.?o 
ii . n 0 


3v. .-;6:i.7" 






ll 


5.35 


3.70 


5.H5 


'5.05 


5. '15 


2. 61.-.: !•■■■• 






5 


I1.65 


3.15 


ll . 7<6 


6.90 


6.00 


ii;.9.r.-;:" 


T 


Administrator 


1 


H.35 


i4.55 


5.95 


5.30 


11.85 


1 . 076.' : 






2 


3.80 


U.90 


5.70 


5.75 


I1.85 


3.017.i--- 


S 




3 

h . 


3.05 
U.OO 
6.30 


li.30 
I). 05 
'^.75 


5.50 
6.15 

. li.OO 


5.55 
6.25 
I1.60 


6.60 
li.55 
5.35 


:i.l . 72o6"- 
6.8072"- 
3.7^?;: •'■ 




Coimnvuiity 
Member 


1 
2 


't.55 
6.60 


3.85 
. h.ho 


5.05 
lu05 


6.25 
5.30 


5.30 
■ k 65 


3.929:.'" 
5 . 2iC:iJ^ 






3 i 


6.00 


i li.30 


It .05 


5.I40 




3.1391" 






^ i 


6.05 


5.30 


; I4.00 


6.05 


i 3.60 


7.2796- 






5 i 


I1.80 


i U.85 


' 5.50 


5 . It5 


■ li.l^O 


.0651; 



* signifies at p / .05 
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Hi; ill 



Cor:;:i 



3 
h 

<} 

9. 
3 
li 



o 

3 
h 



R 



3. Co 
3.-0 

h.35 

1; . 65 
3. 70 

3 . '1 5 
3-70 
3.15 

5.35 

), !,r-; 



)i.l'". 
)i.30 
h.05 

)! . 00 

3.0') 
"1;".10' 
5.70 
3.50 
)».85 
5 . 50 



h.25 
5.B5 



6.P5 
5.70 
)i . .1 5 

r, , 00 

5. ^1 
5.30 

6. OS 
1».60 

6 . 00 
_6.65_ 

H.30 

5.!i5 
5.'!0 



•-.95 
. :,'.5 
5 . 7''^ 
5 . 70 

:'._5 

. 

5 . 30 
6 . V'O 
6.^-5 

6 . ( '' J 
5 . Co 
6 . 80 
li .0:5 
(' . :i5 



6.)::> 

h . so 



.1 ;.. . : 

i. J . •• 

(:>. i'f >.>'■' 



'-* . > ■ ^ 





'J'eacher 


1 


5-25 


3.55 • 


5.15 


6.25 










2 


h . 35 




5-90 


5.55 


It. 75 


0 ^ J.,i 


c 






5.80 


k.oo 


5.50 


5.35 


5 


2 . o9^> 






li 


5 . SO 


5.20 


5.30 


5.05 




.8057 






5 


5.70 


3.(^0 


lj.75 


■5 . 30 


5.65 


ijJOc}^ 


T 


Adiiuuifj-trator 


3. 


5.):0 


n.65 


5.25 


5 . 60 


"It.io"" 


1. 723 






2 


5.05 


•4.75 


5 . 60 


5.30 


)t.30 


1.115 








3.10 


l*.l»0 


6.30 . . 


6.35 


)!.85 


11.'>H.9-"- 


S 






3.75 


5.25 


5.55 


5.30 


5.15 


2 . 379 






5 


I1.55 


3.Ji5 


5.90 


6.25 


)|.85 


6. 6: 




CominuniLy 


1 


iv.95 


I1.80 


3.75 


5. 75 


5.75 


2:3 . 833"- 




Momber 


2 


5.)i0 


3.85 


3.95 


5 . 85 


5.95 


5.^i97" 






3 


U.-85 


)i.30 


3.80 


5. 85 


6.20 


5.3I15'' 






U 


)|.15 


i 5.15 


5.85 


5. TO 


)».15 


3.228"- 








)|.20 


I1.05 


J».95 


1^. 55 


5.P5 


5.179"- 



* signifies at p 



.05 
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This finding was manifested not only by the total group "but 
within each of the three groups also. No significant differences 
were found among the three groups or among districts of different 
economic levels when the nxamber of significant F ratios obtained 
were compared by use of a chi square analysis. Of the thirty 
teachers, twenty-six obtained significant F^'s as did twenty-three 
of the thirty administrators and twenty-two of the thirty commu- 
nity members. Of the thirty educational decision-makers in dis- 
tricts designated as being "low", twenty-three obtfidned significant 
P"s as did twenty-five for the "middle" districts and twenty-four 
for the "high" districts. 

Thus educational decision-makers did select priorities among 
the categories .of behaviorally stated objectives both in general 
and specifically within their groups. No evidence of any differ- 
entiation within this finding was found. The range of percent of 
significant F*s obtained among groiqps was seventy-three community 
menibers to eigihty-seven teachers. 

Problem 2 

Do the three groups of educational decision-makers, namely 
the administrators , teachers , and community members within a given 
school district agree in the priorities they assign to the educa- 
tional ob.lectives? 

As a gross measure of the degree of agreement among the three 
groups of educational decision-makers within each district the grand 
meems for each category for each group were correlated. Thus, for 
each district the generaJl level of agreement over the five categories 
between each of the three groups was calculated. Table 6 shows 
the obtained means . 
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Table 6 



Summary of Grand Means or Teachers , AdminlBtrators and Coxm&xinity 
Members by Category Per Districx, 

GRAND MEANS 



District Level 
Lov, 1 



Lov, 2 



Middle, 1 



Middle, 2 



High, 1 



High, 2 



Category Teachers 


AdmlnlBtrators 


Community 


Tool-Skill 




U.U7 


5.51 


Low-Cognitive 


3.91 




U.75 


High-Cognitive 


5.29 


5.73 


5.6l» 




5.66 


5.70 


5.J»0 


Affective-Inter- 








active 




1«.08 


1».65 


Tool-Skill 


3.88 


1 _ _ 

»».5l 


5.23 


Lov-Cognitive 


1».19 


'♦.as 


5.02 


High-Cognitive 




6.20 


5.02 


Affective-Personal 


6. Us 


5.58 


5.22 


Affective- 








Interactive 


5.01 


U.35 


U.51 


Tool Skill 


U.68 


J».30 


5.60 


Low-Cognitive 


3.U0 




1».5'* 


High-Cognitive 


5.05 


5.lt6 


U.53 


Affective Personal 


6.08 


5.1*9 


5.69 


Affective- 








Interactive 


5.79 


5.2U 


u.a 


Tool-Skill 


U.96 


3.87 




Low-Cognitive 


3.78 


1(.82 


U.38 


High-Cognitive 




5.81 


5.16 


Affective-Personal 


6.0l< 


5.86 


5.83 


Affective- 








Interactive 


5.08 


1«.61« 


5.19 


Tool-Skill 


U.29. 


J».17 


1(.02 


Low-Cognitive 


3.91 


U.79 


1«.69 


High-Cognitive 


5.55 


5.72 


»».99 


Affective-Personal 


6.13 


5.93 


5.88 


Affective- 








Interactive 


5.12 


U.39 


5.U2 


Tool-Skfi-i^ 


5.26 


H.37 


H.71 


Low-Cognitive 


U.16 


1*.50 


i».l»3 


High-Cognitive 


5.32 


5.72 


1«.1«6 


Affective-Personal 


.5.50 


5.76 


5.9U 


Affective- 








Interactive 


U.76 


lt.65 


5.U6 
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Table 7 shovs the obtained correlations (r) between each pair of 
groups of educational decision-puikers over the fJve categories for 
each district. 



Table 7 

Correlations Betveen Each Pair of Educational Decision Makers Per District. 

Obtained Correlations 



District 



li 



Low, 1 
Low, 2 



CoiQinunity Members 
vs . 

Teachers 



Community Members 
vs. 

Administrators 



Teachers 
vs. 

Administrators 



.35U 
.OUl 



.7^5 
.3^9 



.U98 
.713 



Middle, 1 
Middle 2 

High, 1 
High, 2 



lis 

!0 



.393 
.866 

.801 
.Uo5 



-.121 
.750 

.6Ul 
.3U5 



.7U5 
.1*58 

.767 
.61*0 



Given the gross nature of the analyses; correlating but five pairs 
at a time, the resultant r's are surprisingly high and consistently so, 
with but a few exceptions. When each person's responses on the one- 
hundred items were correlated per district, forming six fifteen by fif- 
teen matrices, the r's ranged from low negative r's, -.20 to high posi- 
tive r's, .70, with the predominant number resulting in low, .30, posi- 
tive r's. Of the 630 obtained r*s, U25 or 67? were found significant- 
ly positive at p ^ .05 and thirty-five or about five pearcent were 
greater than .60. In addition, within individual school districts the 
percent of significant positive r*3 ranged between 60% and 76% within 
the same district. The lack of definite patterns within individual 
districts led to the decision not to perform factor analyses within 
districts for it was Judged that information among districts was of 
more value than the, apparently sketchy, information within districts. 

As a resTilt, no definitive answer can be offered in response to 
problem two. There seems to be a modicum of agreement among the groups 
of educational decision-makers within the individiwa districts with quite 
some variability, which is unique to particular districts. 

PROBLEM 3 

I s there a relationship between the type of school district and 
the category of educational objectives which receives high priority? 

Table 8 shows the number of mesne per category, per person, by 
level and group of educational deolslon'-makers which received a rank- 
ing of greater than five. Greater than five is to be interpreted as 
meaning that the individual chose this categoxy as being "important". 
It should be noted that the mean ranking of the one-hundred items 
in the Q-sort is five. 
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TrAle 8 - Number of Means per Category Ranked as Being "Important". 

Key: T. = Teachers 

Adm. = Administrators 
C*M« = Community Members 



District 



High 



Medium 



Low 



Total 



Grand 
Total 



Category 


T. Adm« 


CM. 




Ad&. 


CM. 


T. 


Adn. 


C«M« 


High. Med.; Lov; 


Tool-Skill 


k'2 i 


2 


2 


1 


3 


1 


U 


8 . 


8 


i6 


13 


Lov-Cognitive 




3 




2 


2 




1 


3 . 


7 




U 


High-Cognitive 


8:9 * 




5 


9 


6 


8 


e 


k • 


20 


go 


PO 


Affective- 
























Personal 


10 10 : 


9 


10 


9 


10 


9 


10 


7 ' 


29 


29 


Affective- 


















Ik 




! 


Interactive 


1||3 ! 


7 


7, 


3 


5 


6 


3 i 


3 


15 


12! 

' 1 



27 
15 
60 

8U 



This table suggests that overall the categories of high-cognitive 
and affective personal vere regarded by most persona as being the most 
important. Sixty-seven percent of all persons ranked the categoxy of 
high-cognitive as important. Ninety-four percent of all persons 
ranked the category of affective personal as ia^ortant. 

The categories of tool-skill, thirty percent| and lov-cognitive , 
seventeen percent, were ranked as those categories of least inpoxtance 
overall . 



ERIC 
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Table 9 reports the number of persons that ranked each category 
as most important* 



Table 9 - Number of Persons Ranking Each Category as Most Important. 

Table 9 

Category • Number of Persons 

Tool-Skill J ' 9 

Low-Cognitive 2 

High-Cognitive 28 

Affective-Personal 1*1 
Affective-Interactive 

Total 

The above discussion suggests that overall there was general 
agreement as to the categories ranked as most iinportant irregard- 
less of type of district. 

The only discrepancy found was in the category of tool-skill 
wherein the "low" districts ranked this category as a relatively 
higher priority; 13 versus 6 and 7, although this difference was 
not found to be significant. 

In conclusion it can be said that the type of district did not 
make any difference in which categories received high priority. 

PROBLEM k 

/ 

Is there a relationship between type of school district and the 
amount of agreement among the three groups within the district? 

Evidence relating to this problem was found in two ways. 
First, correlations were computed between the three sets of education 
al decision makers: a) Teachers - Administrators, b) Teachers - 
Community Members, and c) Administrators - Community Members, over 
the five grand means per group per category. Second, a three fact- 
orial analysis of variances was computed per category. The three 
dimensions of the ANOVA were: a) educational decision maker-teacher, 
administrator and community member, b) level of district - "high", 
"medium" and "low", and c) individual school districts which were 
nested within the factor of "level of district". 
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Table 10 describes the obteiined correlations between r^roups cf 
educational decision-^nakers by level of districts. 



ill 



TABL2 10 - Correlations Between Groups of Educational Decision- 
Makers for Level of District. 



TABLE 10 

Teacher-Adm 

• 621* 
.558* 
.712* 



Groups of Decision Makers 
Teacher-Comm. Mem. 

•136 
.59U* 
•6U6* 



Adm.-Comm. Mem . 

•519 
.399 
• 501 



Level of District 

Low 
Medium 
High 

* = p ^ •lO 

Irrespective of level of district significant r's.were found when 
comparing the means of categories for teachers and administrators • For 
administrators versus community members no r was found to be significant, 
however, all three tended strongly in that direction. When comparing 
teachers versus community members the obtained r's for both ":.:edium" and 
"high" districts were significant. The resultant r for "low'' districts 
was relatively small, .136. Shese data would suggest that, in the main, 
groups withia districts tend to agree with the exception of teachers 
versus commutiity members in "low" districts. This finding is buttressed 
when one examines the ANOVA results and keeps in mind the findings from 
Problem U. ^ 

Table 11 shows the resultant F ' s -per category for groups of educational 
decision makers, levels of school, school nested within levels of school 
and the categories of educational objective. 

TABLE 11 - A-N-O-V-A of Group Level and School Per Category of 
Educational Objective. 



(A) Group of Ed. 

Dec. Mak. 

(B) Level of School 

Dietrict 

(C) School Within 
"Level 

(d) Group (a) by 

Level (B) 
(E) A by B by C 

Error 

• = P < .05 



TABLE 11 

Tool Low High Affective 

Skill Cofgiitive Cognitive Personal 

Mean F Mean F Mean F Mean F 

So. Value Sg . Value Sa. Value Square Val 



Affective 
I nteractive 
Mean F Square 
Value . 



3.069 ; 6.369 



.562 iNS 
1.715 
I.5U7 



U. 996 12.886 
.3U8^NS 



3.560* I .161 INS 

! 

• .510 Ins 



3.211 



.691* Ins 

.1*82 



.175 
.388 

31 



NS 

V 



6.89 112.536 

I 

.350j NS 
.768 NS 



.182 



NS 



.130 NS 
.558- 



.85UiNS 
I 

.320 I NS 

,280iJIS 

I 

.U86iNS 

.38U'nS 
.2801 



2.0UU 
.93U 
.U23 

1.079 

.515 
.6U9 



3.1U8 I 
NS 
NS 

-NS 
NS 
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!• This finding was only in the category of tool-skill and can be 
eDq)lained by the relative \miqueness of two school districts , one high 
and one middle, both of whom (U.l6 and 1*,1*23) ranked this category sig- 
nificantly lower than all other districts, all of whom ranged from 1*,78 
to U.9D. 
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Table 12 describes the results of the follow-ups that were 
performed when the significant F main effects were found. The Tukey-A 
method-*- was used for all mean comparisons with an alpha level of ,05. 

Table 12 - ANOVA Follow-up of Si£nificant Main Effects. 



Category * 
Tool Skill 



TABLE 1 2 
Main Effect T ested 
Level of Educaticneil 
Decision Maker 



Iiov-Cognitive 



Level of Educational 
Decision Maker 



Significant Differences Found 
Teachers (U.65) versus Adminis- 
trators (Ji,28);Coirjn, Members (h.92) 
JVersus A dmini s trato rs { k.26) 



High- Cognitive 



Level of Educational 
Decision Maker 



Teachers (3.90 Vers\is Adm, (U,57) 
Teachers ( 3j ?0) Vs. Comm > Mem> (U .6k ) 



Af f e c t i ve -Int e rac ti v v 



Level of Educational 
Decision Maker 



Teachers (5.3C)vs, Adm, (5.77) 
Teachers (5.30)vs, C,M, {h.Ql) 
Adm. (5.77)vs. C.U. ih.Ql) 



Teachers (5*l8) vs. Ad m> '^j (h.66 ) 



^ Ko significant main effects were found for the categoiy of affective 
personal. 

The interaction betveen group of decision r.akers and level of 
school district in the category of tool-skill can best be explained 
by the relatively hi*gher ranking given by community members in "low" 
districts, U.93 and low ranking by teachers U,2U, as contrasted to 
lower ranking given by community members in "high" districts, U,19, 
and high ranking by teachers, U.93. 



See Glass and Stanley, Statistical Methods in Educati on and Psy cholopy^ 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood CliffV, N.J., 1976, ppsT383-385 and ^ 
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Table 13 - Graphic Plot of Group of Educational Decision l-Iaker by 
Level of School District. 



5ABI£ 13 



MEAMS 

Level of District Group of Educational Decision Teacher 

Makers 



Administ- 
_ r ators__ 



Coxsm.Mem. 




V.7V 
1».38 

JbXi 



^.93 
U.79 
U.19 



U.9 
U.8 




U.5 
1».1» 
1».3 
k.2 
k.l 
k.O 



Low 



Medium 



These analyses of variance seem to irdicate that the groups regardless 
of leve] of district or of particular school district, have differeiiccs 
in ranking of nategciles. However, the over-ridinc findirgs are the 
differences ucong the CGtegci^ieBj rather Ihax: within the oetecorles. 
For e^-Xample , although it vaa shovn that three of a possible five F 
ratios vere significant in. the tool-skill category in all cases the 
means were less than five,±e. they were relatively unimportant. Further- 
more, for that category which was overwhelidngly chosen as the nost 
important, affective personal' vherein 8U of the 90 respondents ranked 
it as iinpcrtant;-'' no significwil differences were found ty school districts 
or groups of educational decision-ir-al.'er&. 

Problems 5 and 6/ 

Is there a corre si^cndence betw een the^ i^tegree^jDf priority assigned 
to a cateco rv and the^ extent with vh^h[ thaV is'l)bs Vrvf*blV in the classroom? 
and Is there a relations hip b et ween the ayoun t o f agreen er.x v5ihlr. a school 
district and the decree of correlation between assigned prioriti e s end 
behaviors obs erve Jjle in th e classiw)m? 

B^cauce the ans'.rer*. to the second problem iscontingent on the first. 



see Table 6 p. 21 
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they will be examined simultaneously. 



Table Ik presents the obsearved mean frequencies of utterance per 
category and the normalized scores derived from those mean frequencies • 

Table ik - Observed and Transformed Mean Frequencies of Utterances 
Per Teacher, Per Category 

TABLE Ik 



Category: Low- High- 

Cognitive C ognitive 



Tool- 
Skill 



Affective- 
Personal 



Affective- 
Interactive 



* Observed Mean Frequencies 
** Transformed Mean Frequencies 





OMF* 


TMF» 


OMF 


TMP 


OMF 


IMF 


OMF 


TMF 


OMF 


TMF 




Teacher 
















• 


• 






1 


15.5 


53. U 


U.O 


• 

U1.8 


70.0 


100.0 


10.0 


U8.3 


12.0 


50.7 




2 


2.0 


37.2 


5.5 


U3.8 


17.0 


56.6 


21.5 


60.2 


10.5 


U9.3 




3 


23.5 


61. U 


13.5 


51.7 


'U.O 


70.5 


15.0 


53.1 


17.5 


57.3 




k 


16.0 


5U.7 


21.0 


59.7 


5.0 


U3.6 


lU.O 


52.2 


3U.5 


66.2 


5 


53.5 


7U.5 


U3.O 


72.3 


10.0 


U8.3 


5.0 


'U3.6 


7.5 


U5.9 




■■ 6 


16. 5 


5U.5 


16.0 


5k.l 


26.5 


63.6 


3.5iUo.l 


1.5 


35.9 


i 


i T 


22.0 


60.5 


18.0 


i58.U 


16.5 


55. U 


IO.5IU9.3 


U.5 


U2.5 




7.5 


U5.9 


7.5 


IU5.9 


22.5 


60.8 


3.5!U0.1 


0.0 


3U.5 




- 9 


6.0 


kk.k 


15.5 


I53.U 


18.0 


58. U 


10.5;U9.3 


U.O 


U1.8 


M 


i 10 


13.0 


51.3 


39.5 


j69.3 


5.0 


U3.6 


15.0 


;53.1 


0.0 


3U.5 




- 11 


U.5 


U2.5 


12.5 


! 50.8 


11.5 


U9.9 


16.0'5U.7 


3.0 


39.2 




12 


38.0 


: 67.5 


16.5 


:55.u 


21.5 


61.2 


18.0'58.U 


6.5 


UU.8 


h 


T 13 


13.0 


51.3 


16.0 


5k.l 


38.5 


68. U 


7.0 U5.3 


20.0 


59. u 




i Ik 


20.0 


59. U 


35.5 


66.7 


U.O 


U1.8 


3.0.39.2 


8.5 


U6.8 


15 


30.0 


65.0 


31.5 


65.5 


2U.5 


62. U 


6.5 UU. 8 • 


2.0 


37.2 




- 16 


25.5 


63.2 


10.5 


U9.3 


12.0 


50.7 


0.5,35.0 


0.0 


\ 3U.5 




! 17 


2.5 


37.6 


U.O 


:Ul.8 


15.0 


53.1 


11.0 :U9. 7 


5.0 


I U3.6 


28 


U.5 


; U2.5 


17., 5 


57.3 


8.5 


U6.8 


16.0 5U. 7 


17.0 


I 56.6 


1 ^9 


8.5 


U6.8 


27.0 


6U.0 


19.5 


58.9 


0.0!3U.5 


U.O 


i U1.8 


20 


0.0 


3U.5 


lU.O 


52.2 


10.5 


: U9.3 


17.0 i56. 6 


6.0 


i UU.U 


21 


15.0 


53.1 


U.O 


U9.0 


2U.0 


62.1 


1.0:35.5 


0.0 


13U.5 




• 22 


12.0 


50.7 


12.0 


50.7 


25.0 


62.0 


9.0U7.6 


0.0 


! 3U.5 




23 


2.0 


37.2 


8.0 


U6.2 


17.0 


56.6 


18.0 ,58. U 


13.0 


1 51.3 




2k 


3.0 


;39.2 


5.0 


U3.6 ■ 


18.0 


• 58. U 


lU.0!52.2 


17.0 


• 56.6 


25 


U.O 


,Ul.8 


16.0 


5U.7 


2U.0 


62.1 


17.0 156.6 


9.0 


|U7.6 




] 26 


7.0 


U5.3 


10.5 


U9.3 


23.5 


: 61. u 


13.5-51.7 


3.5 


! Uo.i 


rl 


• 27 


16.5 


55. U. 


lU.5 


52. U 


10.0 


U8.3 


9.0 ;U7.6 


9.0 


! U7.6 


! 28 


9.5 


.U8.1 


9.0 


.U7.6 


.12.0 


50.7 


3.5 Uo.l 


0.0 


i 3U.5 




j„ 29 


29.5 


6U.5 


6.0 


kk.k 


3.0 


; 39.2 


0.0 3U.5 


7.0 


;U5.3 


! 


! 30 




58.9 


16.0 


5U.7 


17.5 


57.3 


U.O U1.8 


8.0 


! U6.2 


1 

h 


' Means 


15.11* 


.51. Ul 


iu.67 53. u 


15.88 


56.71 


9.75U7.61 


7.68 


. UU.83 




! Standard 12.22 


10.28 


12.06 


8.06 


10.15 


11.35 


6.31 7.7 


7.69 




^LLDsxiaitions 
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Table 15 presents the Q^sort means and transformed means from 
the observations for each teacher and for each category. Table 15 
also presents the coniputed coefficient of correlation between the 
Q-sort means and the observation means by category for each teacher » 

The correlation coefficients ranged from -•96l to .719. Of 
the total of thirty teachers, nineteen shoved a positive relation- 
ship between their assignment of educational priorities and their 
practice of these priorities; eleven showed a negative relationship. 
Hone of the nineteen positive coefficients were fo\ind to be signifi- 
cantly different from zero. Overall > for all teachers and for all 
categories, a slightly negative correlation coefficient was foxrnd, 
-•150, between all teachers' assigned priorities and practiced 
priorities . However, this also, \ras not fo\ind to be significant^ 
ly different from zero. As a result, no correspondence was foxmd be- 
tween the degree of priority assigned to^ a category and the extent 
with which it was observable in the classroom. 
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W-bort Means and iTansromec Observation Meanr 
•ieacner. Per Caxegory end hesul-went Correlatic- 
Coeiiicit 



TABLE 15 



(\ .te- 
gory: 



Low- 
Cognitive 



High- Tools 
Cognitive Skill 



Affective 
Personal 



Affective- 
Interactive 



Correlation 
Coefficients 



Q-SM^^ TOM Q-SM TOM • Q-SM TOM Q-SM TOM ft-SM 



TOM 




Ul.8 




1 no n 
±uu . u 


U3.8 




po . 0 


'il 7 




f w » p 


5Q.7 


U.Us 


*tO . 0 


72.3 


U.io 


HO . J 


5k. 7 


5 .65 


w J . U 


58. U 






Us. 9 


• 5 .00 




53. U 


■U.k5 




69.3 


:U.15 


U3.6 


50.8 


'6. 1*5 


U9.9 


55. u 




60.2 


5U.7 


U.95 


68.U 


66.7 


5.00 


Ul.8 


65.5 


3.95 


62. U 


1*9.3 


U.20 


50.7 


Ul.8 




53.1 


57.3 


\k.U3 


U6.8 


6U.0 


■5.35 


5.89 


52.2 


U.65 


U9.3 


U9.7 


'3.60 


62.1 


50.7 


i 3.60 


62.8 


U6.2 


■k.Q3 


56.6 


U3.6 


U.35 


58.U 


5U.7 


U.65 


62.1 


U9.3 


5.25 


61. U 


52. U ; 


J1.35 


U8.3 


U7.6 I 


5.60 


56.7 


Uk.k I 


5.20 


39.2 


5U.7 j 


5.70- 


57.3 



* = Q-Sort Means 
*: = Transformed Observation Means 
= ^ .01 ! 



6.30 

6.80 

0.35 

6.35 

6.U5 

5.15 

6.35 

U.90 

5.90 

6.00 

5.95 

6.15 

5.75 

6.15 

6.20 

5.90 

6.55 

6.00 

5.05 

6.90 

6.95 

6.15 

5.70 

5.70 

6.15 

6.25 

5.55- 

5.35 

5.05 

5.30 



U8,3 

60.2 

53.1 

52.2 

U3.6 

Uo.l 

U9.3 

Uo.l 

U9.3 

53.1 

5U.7 

56. U 

U5.3 

39.2 

UU.6 

35.0 

U9.7 

5U.7 

3U.5 

56.6 

35.5 

U7.6 

56. U 

52.2. 

56.6 

51.7 

U7.6 

Uo.l 

3U.5 

U1.6 



U.05 
U.75 
5.70 

: U.65 

5.35 
U.90 
• 6.15 
5.35 
5.10 
5.50 
5.05 
U.UO 
6.20 
5.75 
. U.OO 
6.50 
6.90 
U.IO 
5.U5 
6.00 
3.65' 
5.25 
6.25 
U.95 
5.30 
U.80 
5,75 
U.35 
U.25 
5.65 



I 



50.7 


- .632 


U9.3 


.719 


57.3 


- .961* 


66.2 


.007 


U5.9 


- .536 


35.9 


.208 


U2.5 


- .863 


3U.5 


- .lUi 


Ul.8 


.120 


3U.5 


.OU2 


39.2 


.U73 


UU.8 


.066 


59. U 


.108 


U6.8 


- ,607 


37.2 


.119 


3U.5 


- .956* 


U3.6 


.527 


56.6 


.609 


Ul.8 


.252 


UU.U 


.689 


3U.5 


- .396 


3U.5 


; - .56U 


51.3 


i .66U 


56.6 


.005 


U7.6 


.636 


Uo.l 


.UU2 


U7.6 


; - .OUU 


3U.5 


.376 


U5.3 


.092 


U6.2 


- .521 
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It. would s<*er that these teacnerc, in ce-ieri.l, believv 
category of affective-personal is the mosx imnortan^w howevc--s 
do not ^eem to translate this priority into their verbal classroor. 
practice, /^hen one examines teachers' overall ranking of tne ca^t^- 
gories in the Q-sort the categories of affective-personal, '.y;ean 5*96), 
high cognitive , (mean 5.30), and affective-interactive, (mean 5.l8) 
emerge as the top three categories. However, the overall means of 
observed behavior rank the categories of tool-skill, (mean 56.7l)> 
high-cognitive, (mean 53. and low-cognitive, (mean 51.^*1) as highest. 

Although, in general, the teachers in this study seemed to prac- 
tice those categories they assigned as being less important most often, 
this was not the case for all teachers. Some teachers did tend to 
practice with greater frequency, those categories they assigned as 
most important. 

Table l6 presents the five teachers that had the highest posi- 
tive correlation coefficients, all greater than .60, and examines 
their two highest assigned and practiced categories. 

Table l6 - Teachers with the Highest Correlation Coefficients Be- 
tween Assigned and Practiced. 



Teacher #* i 


Correlation 
Coefficient 


Table l6 

Tvo Highest Assigned 
Categories With Means 


Two Highest Practiced 
Categories With Means 


1 1 2 


.719 / * 

/ 


Affective-PersonaJ. 6.80 
High Cognitive 5.30 


Affective-Personal 60.2 
Tool-Skill 56.6 


\ 8 ' 




High Cognitive 6.k0 
Affective Personal 6.00 


High-Cogniive 57.3 
Affective- 
Interactive 56.6 


20 


.689 


Affective-Personal 6.90 
Affective- Inter- 
active 6.00 i 

j 


Affective-Personal 56.6 
High Cognitive 52.2 


23 

i 


.66k 

1 

! 


' Affective-Inter- j 
active 6.25 1 
Affective-personal 5*70 • 

! 


Affective-personal 58. U 
Tool-Skill 56.6 



Hi 



.25- 



Affective-per sonal 6. 1$ \ 
High-Cognitive 5.55 T 



"Tool-SkiU b^Tl- 

Affective-personal 56.6 



* All Five teachers had significant Q-sort results at p .01 
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Of these teachers vho had the five hiprner^ coefficie:/.: r 
correlation, althoucii none of them were foiond to be sirni:lcar.\ • 
all five- selected the categories of the affective-persontd, affect- 
ive-interactive or high-cognitive as "being the most important, r^ur 
of the five practiced the categories of affective-personal or hich cog- 
nitive most frequently. The fifth teacher, niuaber 25 > practiced 
affective-personal second most frequently, although affective-personal 
had been the highest choice in the Q-sort. 

Table IT presents the five teachers who had the highest nega- 
tive correlation coefficients, all greater than minus .60 and exam- 
ines their two hi^est assigned and practiced categories. 

Table 17 ; teachers With the Highest Negative Correlaticxi Coefficients 
Between Assigned cuid Practiced 



Teachers * 



Correlation 
Coefficient 



TABLE 17 

Two Highest Assigned 
Categories With Means 



Two Highest Practiced 
Categories With Means 



- .632 



High-Cognitive 6 • 1*0 
Affective- 
PersoncLL 6 . 30 



Tool-Skill 100,0 
Low-Cognitive 53.1* 



- .961 



Affective- 
Personal 6.35 
High -Cognitive 5 . 90 



Tool-Skill 
Low-Cognitive 



70.5 
6l.lt 



- .883 



Affective- 
Personal 6.35 
Affect ive- 
Interactive 6 . 15 



Lo^i-Cognitive 60 . 5 
High-cognitive 58.1* 



11* 



.607 



Affective- 
Personal 6.15 
Affective- 
Interactive 5,75 



High-Obgnitive 66. 7 
liOw-Cognitive 59* 1* 



16 



- .958 



Affective- 
Interactive 6. 50 
Affective- 
Personal 5.90 



Iiow-Cogoitive 63 • 2 



Tool-Skill 50.7 



|"|^| * All Five Teachers had significant Q-sort results at p <^ .01 
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The evidence suggests that because no relationship was i'ovr^C 
between perceived priorities and observed practice in the classroom 
no differentiating relationships could be found among school districts 
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COHCLUSIOMS AM) IMPLICATIONS 



The following are the conclusions that can be inferred from the 
study: 

The overriding conclusion is that educational decision-makers 
given a choice of behavi orally stated educational objectives do make 
choices that conform to theorized categories. 

There is a general consensus among a) different types of local 
school districts and b) different types of educational decision-makers 
as to the categories of behaviorally stated objectives which are most 
inrportant namely affective-personal and high-cognitive. 

There is no evidence to suggest that teachers attempt to teach 
ijo those categories of objectives they and their district have speci- 
fied as most important. !aiis finding coupled with the paucity of 
curricular materials in these areas-'-results in what may be called 
an "incongruent" sitxiation. 

This incongruity and the above findings imply two most import- 
ant problems. 

First, althougji the categories of affective-personal and high- 
cognitive were ranked as most important there is a clear cry for the 
learning of tool-skill objectives in all quarters. Perhaps the "Bight 
to Read" program personifies this most clearly. In a sense the teachers 
axe seemingly directing their efforts in this area. The problem seems 
to be twofold. First, the categories of affective-personal and high- 
cognitive seem to be "socially acceptable" and because we seem to know 
so little about them instinctively, they become in fac;t rhetoric. 

Second, it .may b^ suggested that the category of tool-skill is 
not on the same level of discourse as are the other categories in so far 
that objectives only become tool skills after they are learned; during 
instruction they are not* It would seem that pierhaps it is the affective 
component that enables the tool skill objectives to be learned, Alschuler 
(1969). The findings in this study point out the problems of the lack of 
congruity between what may be socially iacceptable versus what may be, in 
fact, desired and the complex interrelationships among the categories. 
This study's most import^t element may well be the discovery of these 
types of problems . 

The second major problem is that the consensus of priorities of 
categories in no way seems to have any effect upon classroom instruc- 
tion, irregardless of the school district. Tlhis problem suggests that 
although methods for systematically selecting objectives are available, 
such as the one used in this study and the similar one. outlined.by.. ^ 



See Page 2 
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Popham, (1972), there are no guarantees that these are really the 
"felt" objectives nor that by describing them one can expect an 
automatic effect in the classroom. 

What seems to be needed are the following: First, a general 
acceptance of priorities in the categories of affective-personal 
and high-cognitive educational objectives buttressed by tool-skill 
objectives. Second, more study into the relationship among the 
categories in such a manner that best promotes the learning of 
these objectives. Third, methods by which teachers can be trained 
to effectuate those objectives they select as most important and 
are congruent with the priorities of other decision-makers . Fin- 
ally, the question must be raised as to whether there shoxxld be a 
differentiation in priorities among different types of school 
districts and different educational decision-makers, and, if so, what 
might be the res\ilts of these differentiations? 
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APPENDIX A 
Q-sort Items 
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^j Admj.nistration Instructions 

Sort the 100 items into 11 piles • Put the number of cards 
as indicated below in each pile according to degree of signifi- 
cance of the item. For example, two items that you think are 
Most Significant as objectives will be placed in the first pile 
on the left. The next four Most Significant cards will go in the 
next pile and so on to the two cards you think are Least Signifi- 
cant. These two cards will go in the pile on the extreme right. 
You need not worry about any sort of rank order within each pile. 

^ Number of Cards in Each Pile 

Most Least 
Significant Significant 

h 6 10 16 16 10 6 1* 2 

* 

The question you should keep in mind when doing this sort is: 
What is your Judgment about the significance or insignificance of 
these objectives? 

If you have any conflict about any one item, you may want to 
put it in a neutral pile. It is suggested that you first read 
through all the items and while reaALng them sort them into three 
piles corresponding to "Significant", "Neutral", and "Not Significant." 
Then make the finer sorts. 

When you have completed the sort, please reconstruct the pack- 
et in the following manner (from top tb bottom facing up): 

1. 3 Instruction cards 

2. Least Significant c ard. 

3. Card marked "2". 

1*. The two Least Significant objectives you chose. 

5. Card marked "U". 

6. Those four objectives. 

?• Continue this \mtii you stack your two Most 

Significant cards. 
8. Your last card should read Most Significant. 

Items for Q-sort 

Following are the behaviors in each which a student performs: 
I. Cognitive Tool-Skills No Content 

1. Constructs and reads line and bar graphs. 

2. Reads scale drawings 

3. Performs the four fundamental mathematical processes includ- 
ing long division with whole numbers and a high degree of 
accuracy. 
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1*. Demonstrates how numbers apply to time, weight, dry and 

liauid measures. . , ^ a. a. 

5. Establishes a time line for a given historical treatment 

of a subject. 

6. Gathers necessaiy materials for a given task. 

7. Performs an experiment in science. 

8. Builds equipment according to instructions. 

9. Follows written directions. 

10. Gives oral directions that can be followed. 

11. Demonstrates fundamental skills in reading, writing and 

calculating. ^ . . 

12. Displays appropriate masculine or feminine social role. 

13. Locates information two ways by using cross references, 
ll*. Follows teacher in directions. 

15. Displays skill in budgeting time. 

16. Locates and lists information \ising the alphabet. 

17. Uses the card catalog in locating books. 

18. Uses equipment such as desk calculator, typewriter, micro- 
scope accurately and within accepted time limits. 

19. Follows directions for homework assignments correctly. 

20. Displays physical skills necessary for ordinaiy games. 

. Low-Cognitive No Content 

1. Identifies facts, theories, principles in a given discipline. 

2. Recognizes the area encompassed by various kinds of problems 
or materials. 

3. Child names the major theories and describes them without 
further looking them up. 

1*. Distinguishes facts from hypotheses by defining them. 

5. Recognizes the teiminology of a discipline. 

6. Recalls details at later date from notes taken. 

7. Identifies technical terms by giving their sttilbutes, 
properties or relations. 

8. Defines abstract terms. 

9. Identifies criteria for Judgment that is appropriate to 
the type of work and the piirpose for which it is read. 

10. Identifies basic trends in a given sitmtion. 

11. 1 Recognizes appropriate strategies in attacking a problem. 

12. When called upon, recalls specific information. 

13. Identifies forms' and conventions of the major types of 
works, e.g., verse, plays, scientific papers » etc. 

ih. Defines specific terminology. 

15. Identifies methodology specific to a discipline. 

16. Recalls materials to be used in researching a specific 
problem. 

17. Recalls specific instructions. 

18. Recalls the setting of a specific selection. 

19* Identifies ^instated assumptions in a given theoiy. 
20. Recalls the mood of a specific selection. 
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1. Pormiilates appropriate hypotheses based upon an analysis 
of factors involved. 

2. Makes use of criteria for judgment appropriate to the type 
of work and the purpose for which it is read. 

3* Modifies hypotheses in the light of new factors and con- 
siderations. 
U. Proposes ways of testing hypotheses. 

5. Finds and states the basic assuinptions which underlie any 
position. 

6. Gives examples selected from the area of study which may 
be used to solve problems in another area or in another 
context . 

7. Predicts the probable effect of a change on a factor. 

8. Gives approximations* 

9. Predicts continuation of trends. 



11. Derives a proposition from a given fact which is testable 
grom the givens. 

12. Critically evaluates certain given classroom learning goals. 
13* Visualizes scenes (mental imagexy). 

ih Differentiates between two similar objects and states his 

criteria for the discrimination. 
1^. Developes planned sequences. 

16. Attempts to organize his product to show relationships. 

17. Selects relevant facts, theories, principles to the so- 
lution of a specific problem in discipline. 

18. Compares the relationship between getting information 
through the five senses and giving information by appealing 
to the five senses (impression and expression). 

19. Indicates logical fallacies in arguments. 

20. Weighs alternative social policies and practices against 
the standards of the public welfare rather than the advant- 
age of specialized and narrow interest groups. 

IV* Affective-Personal 

1. Changes opinion in view . of submission of more data. 

2. Plans a course of action and arrives at a satisfactory 
outcome with a minimum of adult assistance. 

3. Volunteers to take responsibilities such as writing, 
publishing, cariying out a policy, etc. 

k. after failing at a task, will attempt another similar one. 

5. Will' continue task or expand upon it when given a choice. 

6. Memorizes a poem he likes. 

7. Formulates his own objectives in the context of his studies. 

8. Chooses activities independently and carries them out 

9. Reads to find answers to questions which have stimulated 
his curiosity. 

10. Designs a course of study for himself. 



10. 



Guesses. 
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!!• Will accept blame when self-initiated act fails, 
12. Shows a desire to do unexpected task. 
13* Expresses his feelings through art, 
lU. Will try new assignments. 

13 • Gives an account of what his objectives are and how far 

he has advanced in attaining them in an academic counseling 
session* 

l6. Seeks help when meeting with failure after an attempt has 
been made, 

17* Expresses and defends his own opinions. 

18. Does not panic in emergencies, but acts qiiickly and in ways 
to alleviate the problem. 

19. Explores possibilities of different interests by attending 
lectures or meetings about topics new to him. 

20. Takes care of school property. 

Affective-Interactive 

1. Participates in extra-curricxilar activities offered in 
academic or social institutions. 

2. Refers problems that are too difficult for him to adults 
instead of dropping them. 

3* Keeps still when the situation calls for silence. 

U. Adheres to group-made rules. 

5* Assists others when he is needed. 

6. Shares with others. 

T» Will greet others upon entering the calssroom in the morning. 
8. Conducts a meeting. 

9* Voices an opinion de€LLing with a controversial topic. 

10. Does specific chores in the classroom. 

11. Is willing to administer tests (spelling) to other children. 

12. Is willing to perform tasks that directly involve him with 
other students. 

13 • Is willing to perform before a group. 

lU. Deals with others in a non -violent manner. 

15 • Makes and sustains conversation!. 

l6. Practices social amenities and courtesies when exchanging 
ideas. 

17» Draws reticent members of a group into conversation. 

18. Participates in a meeting. 

19 • Seeks approval of other children. 

20. Seeks approval ot adults. 
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appendix b 

ctjAssroom observation schedules 
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II 



HOFSTA UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

Bureau of Educational Evaluation 
TEACHER OBSERVATION SHEET 



Name of Teacher Observed: 
Grade : 



School: 



Name of Observer: 



Time of Observation - Begun :^ 



Ended: 



Date: 



TEACHER'S VERBATIM COMMENTS 



Comment 



Category 
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i 
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I 
f 



Coimaent 



Category 



SUMMARY 

Category ?5reouency Percent 

Low-Cogni't ive 

High-Cognitive 

Tool-Skill ' 

Affective-rpersonel \ 

Affective-Interactive 

MiscellonerAi? ..^^ 

Total 
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Thank you for the cooperation in helping us conduct part of our study 
Everyone in the district was most hospitable. 

I am enclosing a report of the findings. These include: 

— a listing of the items that were included in thp Q-sort 
entitled "6th Grade Non-Content Objectives." 

— a description of the categories of objectives. 

— Table 1 - a suiomary table shovin^^ the obtained means for each 
parent^ teacher » and administrator over -each category of ob- 
jectives and the grand means for each group. Included also 
will be a designation » per respondent » as to whether there was 
a significant difference at .05 among means. That is to say» 
were the assigned priorities differentiated among the five 
catej^ories? 

— Table 2 - a statistical^ Pearson Product Moment Correlation ^ 
analysis comparing the grand means per group over the five 
categories and the resultant significance level. 

— Table 3 - a summary table showing the obtained mean per teacher 
for categories in the Q-sort and frequency of observations per 
category. 

—Table !♦ - a statistical, Pearson Product Moment Correlation » 
analysis comparing each teacher's mean per category in the 
Q-sort to each teacher's observed frequency of categories 
within the classroom and the resultant significance level. 
A reliability Index for each teacher between observers is also 
reported. This reliability index is given in terms of percent 
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of agreement between the observers, 
—a sununary of the statistical analysis and conclusions thereof. 

Once you have had a chance to examine these materials, if the district 
wishes, I would be happy to meet with all those who have participated in 
order to elaborate upon the findings. Also, if my participant wishes to 

please' do°°Sot'°h™: iTcm'."''' '^^^ 



{11 



tc 

Enclosures 



Cordially yours 



Pierre Woog 

Adjninistrative and Research Associate 
Bureau of Educational Evaluation 
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Table 1. Q-Gort Suimnan- Sheet or Mcmia by Categoiy of Objective. 

_ - "-^K*^- Affective- 
Tool-skill Co/^iiitlve CoKnitive rorson/.l 



Conununity 
1« 
• 2» 

li* 
5 

Grand Means 



Teachers 

1* 
2* 
3f 
1|» 

5* 

Grand Means 



It. 55 
6.60 
6.00 
6.05 
JkBo 

5.6o 



14.20 

5.35 
J4.65 

U.6Q 



3.8'; 

'i.30 
5.30 
J».85 

U.5U 



3.75 
2.50 
14.05 
3.70 
3.15 

3.>43 



5.05 
'♦.05 
'i.05 
U.OO 
5.50 

'♦.53 



J4.65 
li.30 

6.J40 

5.J*5 
'4.30 

5.02 



6.25 
5.30 
5.'iO 
6.05 
5.1i5 

5.69 



5.90 
6.55 
6.00 
5.05 
6.90 

6.08 



Affoctivc— 
Interactive 



5.30 
J4.65 
5.25 
3.60 
h.Uo 

h.6U 



6.50 
6.90 

14.10 

5.J45 
6.00 

5.79 



Administrators 
1 

2« 
3» 
It 

5» 

Grand IJeans 



"4.35 
3.80 
3.05 
6.30 
14.00 

14.30 



>^.55 
I4.90 
I4.36 
14.75 
I4.05 

I4.51 



5.95 
5.70 
5.50 
I4.OO 
6.15 

5.14-6 



30 
75 
55 
60 
25 



5.I49 



I4.85 
I4.85 
6.60 
5.35 
I4.55 

5.2I4 



•Significant priorities made in terras of categorie 



• 
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Table 2. Suimnary Table of Grand Moaiir. of Community, Teachorn and Adiuinistrators 
by Category of Objective and Derived Correlations. 



Tool-skill 
Low-cognitive 
High-cognitive 
Affect ive-*personal 
Affective-interactive 



Community 



5.60 

I*. 53 
5.69 



Teachers 



Adminj strators 



1».68 
3.1»0 
5.05 
6.08 
5.79 



I1.3O 
I*. 51 
5.1*6 
5.>«9 
5.?l4 



Obtained correlations 



Community vs. Teachers 
Community vs. Administrators 
Teachers vs. Administrators 



0.393 
-0.121 

0.7l»5 
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Table 3« Teacher Q-Sort and Oht;ervation Sununary Sheet by Category of Objoctivo. 







Low- 


HiRh- 


Affective- 


Arrec<,iv«- 




Tool-skill 


Cofgiitive 


COEnitive 


Personal 


Intcractive 


Q-sort Means 












Teacher ffl 


14.20 


3.75 


l».65 


5.90 


6.50 


2 ' 


U.75'' 


2.35 


)t.)i5 


6.55 


6.90 


•3 


1|.J»5 


'».05 


6.1.0 


6.00 


Jt.lO 


k 


5.35 


3.70 • 


5. '45 


5.05 


'jM 


5 


h.63 


3.15 


'.•..SO 


6.90 


6.00 


Grand Means 


hM . 


3.U0 


5-05 


6.08 


5.79 


Observations 












Teacher #1 


12.0 


25.5 


10.5 


0.5 


0 


2 


15.0 


2.5 


1».0 


11.0 


5.0 




8.5 


n.5 


17.5 


16.0 


17.0 


k 


19-5 


8.5 


27.0 


0 


i».o 


5 


10.5 


0 


1J».0 


IT.O 


6.0 


Grand Means 


65.5 


Ui.o ■ 


73 


UU.5 


32.0 
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Table U. Correlation Between Teachers Perceived and Practiced Priorities 
Based Upon Category System and Percent of Reliability Per 
teacher. 



Correlation Between Reliability of 
Perceived and Practiced Observation by 
Priorities Percent 



Teacher #1 




-0.92U 


86.5 


2 




0.361 


87.2 


3 




0.622 


78.0 


U 




0.292 


90.2 


5 




0.629 


93.8 
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CONCLUSlOMa: 



The following an* smm- l.i-nl.jil.i v<- «?oi)c.lu:;if)ny that inuy be offered as a 
result of the findings: 
A. Q-sort Findings 

1, Of a total of fifteen respondents, twelve or 80JS did, in fact, assign 



pri6rities that differentiated among the five categories. Of this total, 
all of the five teachers made this differentiation, three of the five ad- 
ministrators and four of the five community members. 

2. Overall, there was agreement among groups that the most important category 
was "Affective-personal." 

3. Overall, there was little agreement among groups in any of the other four 
categories. If a mean of 5-0 is used as a cutoff, point , that is to jsay, 
equal to or greater than 5.0 signifies "importance" and less than 5,0 
signifies "unimportance," a number of interpretations result* These, j\eT 
category, include: 

— Tool-skill - Community members found this category to be much more impor- 
tant as a group, 5.6, than did either teachers, 1*.68, or administrators, 1».3. 

' — Low-cognitive - All three groups felt this category was "unimportant." 
However, administrators-, 1*.51» and community members, 1*.5'4, differed as to 
the degree of "unimportance" as compared to teachers, 3,1*3. 

—High-cognitive - Both teachers and administrators, 5.02 and 5.1*6, felt 
this category was "important." Community members did not, H.53. 

— Affective-interactive - Both teachers and administrators, 5.79 and 5.2li, 
felt this cate^rory was "important." Community members did not, H.6U. 
U. Although there were these apparent differences among the groups, it should 

be noted that within groups there were differences also. For example. 
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although the teachers, as a group, found the category of "High-cognitive" 
to be relatively iinportant, 5 •02, within the group of teachers only two of 
the five felt this way. As a group, community members found the category 
of "Tool-skill" to be important, 5»6, however, within the group only three 
of the five felt this way. finally, as a group, administrators found the 
category of "Affective-interactive" to be important, 5.2l|, however, within 
the group only two of the five felt this way. 

In conclusion, with regard to the Q-sort findings, it can be said that of 

•V 

all three groups, the teachers differentiated the most among categories. 
Overall » the category of "Affective-personal" was most important; as a 
matter of fact, in all cases with the exception of one respondent, this 
category was designated as being "important." 

These conclusions are reflected in the obtained correlations in 
Table 2 wherein teachers and administrators showed a high degree of agree- 
ment, .7^5> while neither group significantly agreed with the group of 
community members although teachers, .393. tended to more so than did ad- 
ministrators, -.121. 

Q-sort Findings Conrpared to Observation Findings . 

When teachers' stated priorities of instruction, as -differentiated by the 
categories, were compared to observed priorities of instruction as a group 
no discernible relationship was found. Table h. The mean of the correla- 
tions between stated and practiced is .196, which is not significantly 
different from zero. Again, however, there were great differences within 
the group which ranged from .629, high relationship to -.921*, high 
opposite relationship. One consistency that was found was in the category 
of "Low-cognitive." All the teachers regarded this category as not "im- 
portant" in the Q-sort while four of the five teachers seemed to practice 
it at least in their classrooms. 



The categories that seemed most difficult to practice, based upon the 
observations, were both affective categories. 





Thank you for the cooperation in helping us conduct part of our study 
Everyone in the district was most hospitable. 

I am enclosing a report of the findings. These include: 

—a listing of the items that were included in the Q-sort 
entitled 6th Grade Non-Content Objectives." 

—a description of the categories of objectives. 

—Table 1 - a summary table showing the obtained means for each 
parent, teacher, and administrator over each category of ob- 
jectives and the grand means for each group. Included also 
will be a designation, per respondent, as to whether there was 
a significant difference at .05 among means. That is to say, 
were the assigned priorities differentiated among the five 
categories? 

—Table 2 - a statistical, Pearson Product Moment Correlation, 
analysis comparing the grand means per group over the five 
categories and the resultant significance level. 

—Table 3 - a summary table showing the obtained mean per teacher 
for categories in the Q-sort and frequency of observations per 
category. *^ 

—Table U - a. statistical, Pearson Product Moment Correlation, 
analysis comparing each teacher's mean per category in the 
Q-sort to each teacher's observed frequency of categories 
within the classroom and the resultant significance level. 
A reliability index for each- teacher between observers is 'also 
r'jported. This reliability index is given in terms of percent 
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of agreement between the observers, 
—a sununai-y of the statistical analysis and conclusions thereof. 

Once you have had a chance to examine these materials, if the district 
vishes, I would be happy to meet with all those who have participated in 
order to elaborate upon the findings. Also, if any participant wishes to 
know specifically his findings, I will be more than willing to discuss these 
with him privately. 

I look forward to meeting with you again. If you have any questions, 
please do not hesitate to call. 

Cordially yours, 



Pierre Woog 

Administrative and Research Associate 

Bureau of Educational Evaluation 
PW:cs , 

End. 
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Table 1. Q-Sort Sunniary Sheet of Means by Category of Objective. 







Low- 


High- 


Affective- 


Affective- 




Tool -ski 11 


Co/mi tive 


Coriiitive 


Personal 


Interactive 


Community 












1* 


I4.65 • 


l).»»0 


5.10 


5.65 


5.20 


2* 


I1.20 


3.50 


5.20 


6.60 


5.50 


3 


I1.25 


I*. 95 


6,10 


5.60 


1*.10 


U* 


i*.6o 


3.05 


3.95 


5.95 


6.65 




*♦ • 




5.'^5 


5.35 


I1.5O 


Grand Means 




Ji.38 


5.16 


5.83 


5.19 


Teachers 












1* 


6.1*5 


3.1»0 


l*.15 


5.95 


5.05 


2» 


1*.1*5 


J*.55 


5.2^5 


6.15 


l».l*0 


3» 


J*.95 


3.05 


5.05 


5.75 


6.20 


1|» 


5.00 


3.15 


J*.95 


6.15 


5.75 


5* 


3.95 


I*. 75 


6.10 


6.20 


Ji.OO 


Grand Means 


1*.96 


3.78 


5.11* 


6.0H 


5.08 


Administrators 












1» 


3.50 


5.20 


6.60 


5.30 


1*.1*0 


2« 


l*.6o 


3.65 


5.35 


. 6.20 


5.20 


3» 


3.20 


6.05 


5.75 


5.75 


1*.25 


1|» 


3.75 


I*. 35 


6.25 


6.25 


1*.1*0 


5 


1*.30 


1*.85 


5.10 


5.80 


I*. 95 


Grand Means 


3.87 


1*.82 


5.81 


5.86 


U.6U 



•Significant priorities made in terms of categories. 
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Table 2. Gununary Table of Grand Moann of Comniunily, Teachorn and Arimi nistratora 
by Catrgory of Objective and Derivt'd Correlations. 





Cominuni ty 


Tonirhprn 


Admliii r.trators 


Tool-skill 


u.uu 


l;.9C 


3.87 


liow-cognitive 


11.30 


3.7B 


•4.82 


High-cognitive 


•> 5.16 


5.1't 


5.81 


Affective-personal 


5.83 


6. Oil 


5.86 


Affective-interactive 


5.19 • 


5.08 


I..GI4 




Obtained correln.tions 




Coramxinity vs. 


Teachers 


.8653 




Community vs. 


Administrators 






Teachers vs. 


Administrators 


.l<583 
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Table 3. Teacher Q-Sort Jind Observation nummary Ghertt, by Category of Objective. 



Low- HiKh- AlT'fCtive- Affective- 

Tool-r.kill Copinitive rofJinitivc I'err.oni] rntoractivo 



Q-sort NSeans 

Teacher #1 CM 3.'«0 U.15 5.95 5.05 

'»..'»•> U.'/j 5.1*'^ 6.15 U.UO 

3 ^'95 3.05 5.05 5.75 C.PO 

U 5.00 3.15 1».95 6.15 5.75 

5 3.95 '».75 6.10 6.20 1».00 

Grand ^!eans 1».96 3.78 5.ll» 6.014 5.08 



Obseri'ations 

Teacher ffl 11.5 1».5 12.5 16.0 3.0 

2 21.5 38.0 16.5 18.0 6.5 

3 38.5 13.0 16.0 7.0 20.0 
1» »».0 20.0 35.5 3.0 8.5 
5 2J».5 30.0 31.5 6.5 " 2.0 

Grand Means 20.0 21.1 22. 4 10.1 8.0 
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Table H Correlation Between Tcacherr. Perceiv.-d and I'ra'-ti ':<"1 J'riorlti.;.-. Bar:ed 
Upon Category Pystem tmd Percent of HelKtbiJjty I'er TnHChf;r. 



Correlation Between 
Perceived and Practiced 
Pr i or ities 



Reliability of 
Observation by 
Percent 



Teacher ffl 
2 
3 
I4 
5 



.5115 
-.1327 

.0>482 
-.14589 

.1200 



73.0 
91.1 
90.6 
86.5 
86.6 
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COKCLUGJOHi; : 

The following are some tentative conclusions that may be offered 
as a resiilt of the findings: 
A. Q-sort FindinfTS 

!• Of the total of > fifteen respondents, twelve or 805J did, in fact, assiirn 
priorities that differentiated among the five categories. Of this 
total, five of the five teachers made this differentiation, four of 
the five administrators and three of the five community members, 

2. Overall, there was agreement among groups that the most important 

categories were "Affective-personal" and "High-cognitive", while the 

least important category was "Low-cognitive." This was especially 

so for the community members and teachers. 

The other two categories, "Tool-skill" and "Affective-interactive" 

found little agreement either among groups or withip groups . For 

instance, if 5.0 is used as a cutoff point, that is to say equal to 

or greater than 5.0 signifies "importance" and less than 5*0 signifies 

"unimportance", we find that all the community members and all the ad.- 

ministrators indicated that "Tool-skill" was "unimportant" while two of 

the five teachers found the category to be "important." 

The category of "Affective-interactive" resulted in an even more 

mixed picture. Three of the five community members felt it was 

"important", three of the five teachers felt it was "important", and 

only one of the five administrators felt it was "important." In fact, 

when the grand means per group are examined, one finds that both the 

community members and the teachers, as a group, found the category of 

"Affective-interactive" to be important while the administrators, as 

a grbup, did not. K.'A 
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3. The above findings Jeud to tliy reported correlatlonr. listed under 
Table 2 which can be interpret.-d us ine.-uiirjg that, althouch all three 
groups tend, r.oir.ewhat, to upree in tt-rm.-: of their priorities jjs 
dilTerentiated by the cater.ories, there is less a/;reemont betvee.-i 
teacher:; and administrators than either group with comaunity members. 
TJjis finding reflects the differentials, per group, for the categories 
of "Low-cognitive" and "Affective-interactive." In each of these 
categories, only two of three groups tend to apree. This can be 
demonstrated as follows: 

—conununity members and administrators feel "Low-cognitive" is rela- 
tively more important than do teachers, 
—community members and teachers feel "Affective-interactive" is rela- 
tively more important than do administrators. 
The fact that when two groups are paired in both cases against a 
third, one of those two in both cases is the group of community 
members. This explains the correlations wherein the group of com- 
munity members tends to agree with both professional groups more than 
do the professional groups to each other. 

Q-sort F indings Compared to Observation" Findinfts . 

1. When teachers' stated priorities of instruction, as differentiated by 

the categories , were compared to observed priorities of instructions 

as a. group no discernible relationship was found (Table U) . The mean 

of correlations between stated and practices is .0176, which is not 

significantly different from zero. What seems to be occurring is that 

teachers were seemingly "Affective" plus "High-cognitive" in the Q-sort 

but "Cognitive" and "Tool-skill" in practice. In fact, 78? of the ob- 

-65- 



starved behaviors were in these categories. 

In summarj', it can be said that although there was a jnodicum of 
agreement araonf^ all three groups in the Q-sort^ the teachers, as 
a t^roup, seem to have found it difficult to actualize their priorities 
in their instruction. 
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University 

HI MPSI HAO, LO.\(; ISr.ANn. NI \C' YORK U^'O 

SCHOOL or COUCATION 

Departmrni of FduCdtional Ptychology 



Thank you for the cooperation in helping us conduct part of our study 
. Everyone in the district was most hospitable. 

I am enclosing a report of the findinfis. These includes: 

— a lir5ting of the items that were included in the Q-sort 
entitled "6th Grade llon-Content Objectives." 

— a description of the catoporios of objectives. 

— Table 1 - a suimiaiy table showinrj the obtained means for each 
parent, teacher, and adnarictrator over each categoi^- of ob- 
jectives and the grand neanc for each group. Included also 
will be a designation, per recDondont, as to whether there was 
a significant difference at .0? among moans. That is to say, 
wore the assigned priorities differentiated aaong the five 
catof^ories? 

— Table 2 - a statistical, Pearson Product Moment Correlation, 
analynic comparin<x the grand moans. per group over the five 
cate/;ories and tlie r.ecultant r.ignif icanco level. 

— Table 3 - a surrar:/" table chowing the obtained mean per teacher 
for categorien in the Q-rort v.vA frequency of observations per 
category. 

--Table - a statistical, Pearson Product Moment Correlation, 
analyf^is comparing oacli teacher 'c mean per category in the 
Q-Ror*. to ertch teacher's observed frequency of categories 
within the clasnroo»n and the resultant nignificaiice level. 

— a summary of the- statistical analysis and conclusions thereof. 
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April 21, 19Y1 



Once you have had a churice to oxainlno these 'mfiturials , if Lhe dinti^ct 
wishes, I vould be harpy to m'jo^ vivh all Lhose who have- participated inl 
order to elaborate upon the I'ir.dinf-v,, Alec, ii" any particip?int wiiihcs to^.^ 
know specificcaiy his fiudings, I will be T.ore than willing to discuss th^ise 
with him privately • 

I look forward to ncetinp: vdth you a/jain. If you have any questions, 
please do not hesitate to call, 

• * Cordially yours 



to 

Enclosures 



Pierre Woo(; 

Adainisurative and Research Associate 
Bureau of Educational Evaluation 
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Table 1. Q-Sort niunn;ury niioet of Moan:; 1»y CriU?n^;ry of Ob,]octivo. 



liOW- Hiph- AfToctivo- Afroctive- 
Too3-r.ki 11 Corn i ti vo Corn 1 ti vo Prmorial InV^r-tcli ve 



1* 


3.».5 


'1.05 


»i.50 


6.60 


C.hQ 




3.70 


li.25 


U.BO 


5.80 


6. Us 


3« 


3.15 ■• 


h.aO 


5.'«5 


6.60 


5.U0 




5.35 


5.85 


5.'jO 


l».05 


»».35 


5 


l».>i5 


5.10 


1;.80 


6.15 


»i.50 


sans . 


Ji.02 


h.C9 


'•.99 


5.88 


5.'i2 



Teachers 

1* 3.80 »i.l5 

2* 3.60 h.'iO 

3* '1.85 'i.05 

Ji» l».35 'i.OO 

5* '1.85 3.05 

Grand Means 1».29 3.91 



6.25 6.95 3.85 

5.70 6.15 5.25 

1».15 5.70 6.25 

6.00 5.70 Ji.95 

5.65 6.15 5.2C 

5.55 6.13 5.12 



Adzni ni strators 



1* 


J».15 


»t.lO 


5.30 


6.15 


5.30 


2* 


»».T5 


5.70 


6.05 


5.30 


3.20 


3* 


>i.65 


3.00 


Ji.60 


6.70 


5.25 


U* 


3.70 


l».85 


6.00 


6.25 


H.20 


5* 


3.60 


5.50 


6.65 


• 5.25 


Ij.OO 


Means 


l».17 


'1.79 


5.72 


5.93 


J».39 



*Significant prioritlor. in tcrmn of catcf,orien. 
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Table 2. Summary Table of Grand Means of Community, Teachers and 
Administrators by Category of Objective and Derived 
Correlations. 



Community Teachers Administrators 



Tool-skill 


h.02 


U.29 


u.n 


Low-Cognitive 


h.69 


3.91 


^.19 


High-Cognitive 


h.99 


5.55 


5.72 


Affective-Personal 


5.88 


6.13 


5.93 


Affective-Interactive 


5.U2 


5.12 


It. 39 



Obtained Correlations 



Community vs. Teachers .807I 
Community vs. Administrators .6^13 
Teachers vs. Administrators .7665 
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Tal'Jo 3. Teuirhcr Q-r.ort, ami OV,.-.ovval.ioii }Ui:nr.ri!-:/ .''.'if -l. l>y Oil.t •r"«"y f^l" nb^. f-t; vo 
Tool-r.km 



Q-r.ort Means 
'i'oacher •?! 

2 
3 

n 

5 



Ccrn' tiv<.' 



Hi rh- 



Aff'.cLivc- 



3. So 
3. Co 

U.8:. 

11.85 



Ji.30 
>i.O'.) 
)|.00 
3.05 



r,.P5 
5.70 

^.15 
o.OO 
5.65 
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6.95 
6.35 
5. 70 
5.70 
6.15 



77 



Tnt<"Tf:':t. ivo 



3.05 

5. :'5 

6. r:5 
1».95 



Grend Means 


J>.29 


3.91 


5.55 


6.13 


5.12 


Observations 












Teacher #1 


2H.0 


15.0 


11.0 


1.0 


0 


2 


25.0 


12.0 


12.0 


9.0 


0 


3 


17.0 


2.0 


8.0 


18.0 


13.0 


li 


18.0 


3.0 


5.-0 


lli.O 


17.0 


5 


2H.0 


U.O 


lo.O 


17.0 


9.0 


Grand Means 


21.6 


7.2 


10. Ii 


11.8 


7.8 



I 



Table H. Correlation Jir-lucen Ti?<ic!;i.'r.-, i orccivcd •. ■A ! r i<jt,i cci Prioriti'.-n LitnofJ 
Upon Category :'yr.Le:2 Tor jV.iCiit r. 



Cor»''?lalio!i P'^twoon 
Peroivecl fip.d Prfic'oi ced 
Priorities 



Teacher ?! 

2 

3 
U 

5 



-.6613 
.6873 
-.0316 



M ! 



0 



ERIC 
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CONCLUSIOIIS : 

The following are some tentative conclxisions that may be offered 
as a result of the findings: 

1. Of the total of fifteen respondents, foiirteen or 93% did, 
in fact, assign priorities that differentiated among the 
five categories. Evidently, the sample had little diffi- 
culty in making these differentiations 

2. The reported correlations listed under "Table 2" can be 
interpreted as meaning that when all three groups are 
compared, taking a pair at a time, the groups all tend to 
agree as to the rankings of priorities of educational 
objectives, given the five categories. However, the great- 
est agreement is to be found between community members and 
teachers. This can best be explained as a result of the 
higher comparative weighting given by these two groiips to the 
category of "Affective-interactive." 

As a total group, the category of "Affective-personal 
was rated highest. In fact, each specific group rated this 
category as highest as did three of the five individual 
community members, three of the five individual administ- 
rators . 

3. When one examines what the teachers practice, as measured 
by the observations, coxnpared to what the teachers state, 
as measured by the-Q-sort, there is no discernible pattern. 
The mean of correlations between stated and practiced is 
found to be .03 which is not significantly different from 
zero. 



In sximmaiy, it can be said that the perceived priorities 
of the community members , teachers and administrators tend 
to agree. Hovever, the teachers, as a group, seem to have 
f omd it difficult to actualize their priorities in their 
instruction. 




SCHOOL OF CDUCATlON 
D«p«nmeni of tduc«iional PiycKology 



Thank you for the cooperation in helping us conduct part of our Btudy 
Everyone in the district was most hospitable • 

I am enclosing a report of the findings* These include: 

— a listing of the items that were included in the Q-sort 
entitled "6th Grade i?on-Contont Objectives." 

—a description of the categories of objectives. 

— Table 1 - a suimariry tabl*; showing the obtained means for each 
parent, teacher, and administrator over each category of ob- 
jectives find the grand means' for each group. Included also 
will be a desinnation, per respondent, as to whether there was 
a significant difference at .05 among means. That is to say, 
were the assigiiod priorities differentiated among the five 
categories? i 

— ^Table 2 - a statistical, Pearson Product Moment Correlation, 

analysis comparing the grand means per group over the five 
. categories .ind t)ut r« suliant significance level. 

— Tablo 3 - a suianary table showing the obtained mean per teacher 
for categories in the Q-cort jmd frequency of obsen'ations per 
category. 

— Table U - a statistical, Pearson Product Moment Correlation, 
analysis comparing £fach teacher's mean per category in the 
Q-sort to each teacher's observed frequency of categories 
within the classroom and the resultant significance level. 
A reliability index for each teaclier between observers is also 
reported. Tills reliability index is given in terms of percent 
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of agreement between the observern. 
— a raunniury oV the stati;aical iuialysis und conclusions thereof. 



Once you have had a chance to exnnirm these laateriols, if the dictrlct 
wishes, I would be happy to meet with all t5iose who have participated in 
order to elaborate upon the fir.diu(rn.. Also, if any participant viehes to 
know specifically his findingn, I will bo more than willing to discuss thcs^ 
with him privately. 

I look forward to meeting with you afjain. If you have any questions, 
please do not hesitate to o?il3 . 



Cordially yours 



Pierre Woog 

/idminictratiVG and Research Associate 
liureau of Kducation^il Evaluation 



tc 

Enclosures 
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Table 1. Q-Sort Sujnniary Sheet of Keaiis by category 


of Objective. 








Low- 


High- 


Affective- 


Af fectiv 




Tool-skill 


Cotmitxvo 


Cofrnitivo 


Personal 


Interact. 


Community 












1* 


U.95 


I1.80 


3.75 


5.75 


5.75 


2* 


5.1*0 


3.85 


3.95 


5.85 


5.95 


3* 


1;.85 


1|.30 


3.80 


5.85 


6.20 


l,» 




5.15 


5.85 


5.70 


1*.15 


5» 


1*.20 


1».05 


1*.95 


6.55 


5.25 


Grand Means 




1*.1*3 


l*.l*6 


5.91* 


5.1*6 


Teachers 












1* 


5.25 


3.55 


5.15 


6.25 


1a.80 


2* 


1».35 




5.90 


5.55 


1*.75 


3* 


5.8o 


1*.00 


5.50 


5.35 


1*.35 


u 


5.20 


5.20 


5.30 


5.05 


1*.25 


5» 


5.70 


3.60 


1*.75 


5.30 


5.65 


Grand t^eans 


5.26 


l*.i6 


5.32 


5.50 


1».76 


Administrators 












1 


5.1*0 . 


l*.65 


5.25 


5.60 


1*.10 


2 


5.05 


1«.75 


5.60 


5.30 


1».30 


3» 


3.10 


1*.1*0 


6.30 


6.35 


1*.85 


k 


3.75 


5.25 


5.55 


5.30 


5.15 


5* 


U.55 


3.1*5 


5.90 


6.25 


1*.85 


Grand Means 


1».37 


1*.50 


5.72 


5.76 


1*.65 



^Significant priorities made in terms of categories. 
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Table 2. Sumnary Table of Grand Means of Coranunlty , Teachers ajid 
Adndnistrfttora by Category of Objective avA Derived 
Correlations • 



Co imnuiii ty 



Teachers 



Tool-skill 

Low-cofjnitive 

High-co(7iitive 

Affective-personal 

Affective-interactive 



1<.71 
h.hC 
5.1<6 



5.26 
h.lC 
5.32 
5.50 



Obtained Correlations 



Commvmity vs. Teachers .h05 
Community vs. Adjninistrators .31*5 
Teachers vs. Administrators .6U0 



Adnl r. x :>t rators 



1|.37 
h.50 
5.72 
5.76 
U.65 



ERJC 
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Table 3. Teacher Q-nort ;ujd ObiuT'/ulion ::u!:cr.ary :>Jjoet by {:atvgory of Objective. 









Hi ("ih- 


il A i I. C U i. VG"" 






Tool-:3k i ] 1 




Co;'II i tiv»? 


lVr;:oii!i.l 


Irttcrp.ct j ve 


Q-aort Means 












Teacher #1 


5.25 


3.55 


5.15 


6.Ji5 


U,8o 


2 


J».35 




5.yo 


5.55 


'».75 


3 


5.80 


U.oo 


5.50 


5.35 


1».35 


U 


5.20 


5.20 


5.30 


5.05 


1».25 


5 


5.YQ 


3.00 


'*.75 


5.30 


5.65 


Grand h!cans 


5.26 


J*. 16 


5.32 


5. 50 


J».76 


Observations 












Teacher #1 


23.5 


7.0 


10.5 


13.5 


3.5 


2» 


10.0 


l6.5 


H».5 


9.0 


9.0 


3 


12.0 


9.5 


9.0 


3.5 


0 


J»» 


3.0 


?9.5 


6.0 


0 


7.0 


5 


17.5 


19.5 


16.0 


U.O 


8.0 


Grand I-!cajis 


13.2 


16. J( 


11. P 


6.0 


5.5 



•Only one obcfirver's restdts were uned in the first of the two observation 
periods. 
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Tatle 1». 



Correlation Betvcen Teachers Perceived and Practiced Priorities 
Based Upon Cate^jOiy System and Percent of Reliability Per 
Teacher. 



Teacher #1 
2 
3 
k 
5 



Correlation Between 
Perceived and Practiced 
Prioritiefj 



.'»53 
.018 
.380 
.152 
-.5'»6 



Reliability of 
Observation by 
Percent 



76.9 

68.6* 

70.0 

88.0* 

77.2 



*Based upon the resvQts of the second of the two observation periods. 



ERIC 
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COIICLUSIO!;S 

The folloving are some tentative conclusions that may be ofi'ered 
as a result of. the findings: 

A. Q-5ort Findings 

1. Of the total of fifteen respondents, ten or 6l% did, in fact, asoi 
priorities that differentiated among the five categories, 

2. The commiuiity members, as a group, assigned priorities that dif- 
ferentiated better among the five categories than either the teach 
ers or administrators. 

3. Overall, there was agreement among groups that the least import- 
ant category vas "Lov-cognitive" , while the categoiy of "Affect- 
ive-personal was most important. 

h. As a group, the community certainly gave highest priority to both 
Affective categories, while on the other hand, both the adminis- 
trators and teachers were of the opinion that the categories 
of "Affective-personal" and "High-cognitive" were of highest 
priority* The category of "Tool-skill" was found to be import- 
ant, comparatively speaking, only for the teachers as a group. 
These findings are reflected in the obtained correlations among 
the groups. Although there is some indication of agreement between 
each pair of groups when all are compared, the greatest agreement is 
found between the teachers and the administrators with neither group 
showing any particular amount of agreement with the community. This 
finding is most interesting irhen one considers that of all three 
groups the community was the most able to differentiate among the 
categories. 
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B« Q-sort Fi.ndi n.7S Comnared to Obr.crvati on Pindinii/ s 

1. Table It indicates that those priorities that the teachers 
differentiated among the five categories were nol reflected 
in the classroom in any discernible patteni. Based upon 
the oljservationc, as a group the teachers seemed to prompt : 
many more behaviors on the part of the children that were 
within the categories of "Tool-skill" and "Low-cognitive" 
while as a group their Q-sort results indicated the categor- 
ies of "Affective-personal" and "lligh-cognitive" as being 
most important. 

2. In summary, it can be said that the teachers seem to have found 
it difficult to actualize their perceived priorities in their 
instruction. 
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Hofstra _ 
University 



. 



iirMrsTPAn. i.unc; island. ni:\v yokk iis-so 



SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
Department of Fducd?ional Psychology 



Thank you for the cooperation in helping us conduct part of our ctud,y. 
Everyone in the district was most hospitable. 

I am enclosing a report of the. findings. These include: 

— a listing of the iteiris that vere included in the Q-sort 
entitled "6th Grade Hon-Content Objectives". 

— a description of the categories of objectives. 

— Table 1 - a sxaininary table showing the obtained mecuas for each 
parent, teacher, and administrator over each cqtegoiy of ob- 
jectives and the grand means for each group. Included al:50, 
will be a designation, per respondent, as to whether there was 
a significant difference at .05 among means. Tliat is to say, 
vere the assigned priorities differenticlted among the five 
categories? 

— Table 2 - a statistical, Pearson Product Moment Correlation, 
analysis comparing the grand means per group over the five 
categories and the resultant significance level. 

— Table 3 - a siunmary table showing the obtained mean per teacher 
for categories in the Q-sort and the frequency of observations 
per category. 

— Table 1* - a statistical, Pearson Product Moment Correlation, 
analysis comparing each teacher's mean per category in the 
Q-sort to each teacher's observed frequency of categories 
within the classroom and the resultant significance level. 
A reliability index for each teacher between observers is also 
reported. This reliability index is given in terms of percent 
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Page 2 



of agreement betveen the tvro observers. 
— a sximznaiy of the statistical aiialysis a>id coneliisions thereof. 

Onee you have had a chance to exairdno those inatorials, if the 
district vi.'jhes, I would be hcppy to la'jet with all tiior^ie wlic have 
participated in order to elaborate upon the findin,^r?. Also, if tmy 
participant wishes to knov specifieally his findings, I will be 
more than willing to discuss these with him privately. 

I look forward to meeting with you again. If you liave any 
questions, please do not hesitate to call. 

Cordially yours 



Pierre V/cog 

Administrative and Research Associate 
Bureau of Educational Evaluation 

hs 

Enclosures 
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Table 1. Q-Sort Suimnary Sheet of Means "by Category of Objective. 







Lov; 


liiGh- 


AffGctivc- 


.'.ffectivo 






Cognitive 


Cornitive 


Personn'' 


Tntc r;:C't ive 


CornniUJiity 












1* 


5.1+5 


1».95 


5.95 


1».70 


3.9'; 


2* 


5.70 


1».55 


5.65 


5.80 


3.30 


3' 


5.55 


l».6o 


1+.95 


5.60 


1».30 


1»* 


5.20 


5.00 


3.75 


5.25 


5.80 


5* 


5.65 


1».65 


3.15 


5.65 


5.90 


Grcuid Means 


5.51 


I+.75 


5.61+ 


5.1*0 


1».65 


Teachers 












1 


5^65 


1».05 


5.25 


5.15 


U.90 


2« 


1+.1+5 


3.35 


I+.70 


6.35 


6.15 


3 


5.00 


li.05 


5.70 


1».90 


5.35 


1»» 


1+.1+5 


3.85 


5.70 


5.90 


5.10 


5* 


1+.15 


. 1«.25 


5.10 


6.00 


5.50 


Grand Means 




3.91 


5.29 


5.66 


5.1*0 


Administrators 












1* 


5.1+5 


3.35 


1+.1+5 


6.25 


5.50 


2« 


3.60 


5. Ho 


6.00 


5.75 


1».25 


3* 


3.95 


I+.85 


6.75 


5.30 


1».15 


k 


5.05 


1».1»5 


5.50 


5.1*5 


1*.55 


5* 


1».30 


I+.05 


5.95 


5.75 


1*.95 


Grand Means 


1+.1+7 


1».1»2 


5.73 


5.70 


1».08 



^Significant priorities in terms of categories. 
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Table 2. SiurLT.ary Table of Grand Me^inr. ol' Cor-munity , TeacheiT. aiid Adminictinaors 
by Catecorj' of Objective and Derived Corrclationn . 



Coinmunity 



Tool-nkill 
Low-co£nitive 
IliKh-cocrdtive 
Affective-personal 
Affective- interactive 



5.51 
'♦.75 

5.140 
14.65 



Teachers 



l».7i4 
3.91 
5.29 
5.66 
5.1)0 



Adri n i n t rat or.? 



Ij.lfT 
h.h?. 
5.73 
5.Y0 
1).0B 



\\\ 



Obtained correlations 

Coinmunity vs. Teachers .35!^ 

Community vs. Administrators .jU^ 

Teachers vs. Administrators .1»98 



ERLC 



Table 3. Teacher Q-riort and observation Sunr.ary Sheet by Catoeojy of Ob,1cctivc-. 

Low llisb Affective Affective; 
'i'ool-i^tiill Cotmitive Co,Tnitivo Personal Tni.f'r';f^l.i vf 



Q-sort Means 
Teacher/!''! 

2 
3 
1» 

5 

Grand Means 



5.65 
5.00 
1».15 



1*.05 
3.35 
I1.05 
3.85 
1*.25 

3.91 



5.25 
1*.70 
5.70 
5.70 
5.10 

5.29 



5.15 
6.35 
U.90 
5.90 
6.00 

5.66 



'1.90 
6.15 
5.35 
5.10 
5.50 

5.I1O 



Observations- 












average // frequen- 












cies over tvo 












observations . 












Teacher #1 


26.5 


16.5 


16.0 


3 


.5 


2 


16.5 


22.0 


18.0 


10 


.5 


3 


22.5 


7.5 


7.5 




.5 


U 


18.0 


6.0 


15.5 


10 


.5 


5 


5.0 


13.0 


39.5 


15 


.0 


Grand Means 


17.7 


13.0 


19.3 


8 


.6 



1.5 

0.0 

J».o 

0.0 



2.0 
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Tal)lc h. CorrelGticn Eetveen Teacliors Perceived and practiced Priorities HaL^cd 
Upon Cute^^ory Syston and Percent of r:clic:.>jilil.y Per Toucher. 



Correlaticri i:'jb:/een Reliitbility of 
Perceived and Practiced Ob^-ci'vliticn by 
Priorit ir^s } rarA i 



Teacher #1 ,2hl 68 

2 -.91!i 

3 -.105 90 

-190 90 

5 .102 Qr^ 
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The iollovd'n^ aro sor.e tentative cc)nclur:ioni> tlu.t ir.ay be olTorod 
as a result of the llrKli^igc : 
A. Q-so:^"b 15ndiiir.5 

1. Of tlie total of fifteen rccpondcntt: , elevc!) or 73)^ did^ in ract> 
assicM prioi'itios that* differentiated arnonc ^'ive cvtofsoricji: . 

2. Overall, there vas agreement among £^roups what the least imprjrtant 
category vaz "Lovz-cocnitive", while both categories of "Hi{:h- 
cognitive" and "Affective-personcJ." were agreed upon as being 
important. The other two cntecories , "Tool-skill" arid "Affect- 
ive-interactive" found little acreement airiong groups. For in- 
staiice, if 5-0 is used as a cut-off point, that is to sriy over 

5.0 signifies "importance" and less than 5-0 signifies uniniport- 
ance", we find that all the coruniuiity respondents indicated that 
"Tool-skill" was ''ixportant" , while more than half of the 
teachers and administrators felt that "Tool-skill" was "unimport- 
tant". In the instance of "Affective-interactive", the same 
mixed pattern emerges with a shift of groups. As a group, teachers 
felt this was an "important" category, grand means 3-^9 while 
both the community, grand mean '».65> and the administrators, 
grand mean 1*.08, felt this category was "unimportant". 
3« The above findings lead to the reported correlations listed under 
"Table 2" which can be interpreted as meaning that, although all 
three groups tend to agree in terms of their priorities as dif- 
ferentiated by the categories, there is higher agreement between 

-89^ 
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coiimiunity wembors; and udrrdnistrators than oj thci' croup with the 
toachory • 

o^ rt Kinclin/:?; Coir,TN'^3recl t o Observa tion Findin/rn ^ 

Tablo k indicates that thono prioritioo tliat tho taachers d:ir- 
ferontiated tmouQ the five categories were not rcilccted in tlie 
classroom in oiiy discernible pattern. Overall, the teachers' 
practice 53eeins to range from either "being unrelated to their 
perceived priorities to being somev;hot in the opposite direction. 
If one coinpareri the teachers' Q-sort results to that of the 
community, the resultant correlation is .SSl* (sec Table 2) 
which tends to show minimal agreement. However, if one corn- 
pares the teachers' observed behavior, given the five cate- 
gories, to that of the coirjnunity Q- results, the resultant co- 
relation is »72Y. 

If one folD.ows the sojne procedure between the teachers' 
Q-results, the correlation is ,1*98 (see Table 2) while the co- 
relation between the teachers' observed behavior and the adjninis- 
trators' Q-result is .3939* 

In summary, it can be said that on the basis of perceived pri- 
orities as differentiated by the categories, there is some lack 
of agreement between the teachers and the other two groups. 
However, when one examines not what the teachers perceive but 
practice, there is a high degree of agreement between the 
teachers and the c'oinmunity but not so between the teachers and 
the administrator::. 

The most constructive path to a£;reement among all groups 
would seem- to be some dialogue relating to the ''Affective- 



interactive" category vhioh the teachersi percoivc ay important but 
do not ficem to IniplCiTiCnt . At the snme tin;e, a clariH cation an 
to the iii.portance of "Tool-skill" catogory in rec:ensary. Both 
tecoheris and adininistratox*?. do not rimk thir, category ns a hi(',h 
priority in the 0-sort, vrtiile the coniMmity clof.fi. However, in 
preotice, the teachers do f.trei:?; the ratc-(;;ory. 

Obviously, any interpretation fro;n thf>se findings tends to 
become rather complicated. It would seem that a thoroupji 
discussion realtcd to the finding:* cou'^d be mont beneficial. 
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Kofstra _ 
University 



MI.MPSTKAD. I 



.o.\(.; ISI AND. M-w ftoui; 



1 I v.o 



SCHOOL OF EOUCATIOfi 

Ocporimcni of IducsiionAi Psychology 



Thank you for the cooperation in helping ug conduct part of our study. 
Everyone in the district vas most lioGpitable. 

I am enclosing a report of the findings. 'ITiese include: 

— a list of the items that were included in th^ Q-sort 
entitled "6th Grade l^on-Content Objectives." 

— a description of the categories of objectives. 

—Table 1 - a summary table showing the obtained means for each 
parent, teacher, and administrator over each catego2;y of ob- 
jectives and the grand means for each group. Included also, 
will be a designation, per respondent, as to whe'iher there vfas 
a significant difference at .05 among neans. That is to say, 
vere the assigned priorJ.ties differenciated among the five 
categories? 

— Table 2 - a statistical, Pearson Product Moment Correlation, 

analysis comparing the grand means per group over the five 

categories and the result significance level. 
— Table 3 - a summaiy table showing the obtained mean per teacher 

for categories in the Q-sort and frequency of observations per 

category, 

— ^Table li - a statistical, Pearson Product Moment Correlation, 
analysis comi^aring each teacher ^s mean per category in the 
Q-sort to each teacher's observed frequency of categories 
within the classroom and the resultant significance level. 
A reliability index for each teacher between observers is also 
reported. Tliis relialJility index is given in terms of percent 
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of Qgrecinont betvfeen the tvo obf;orvcMV; . 
— a sunnnary of tlie statistical analysiw unci conclur-ions thereof. 

Once you have had a chance to oxaTiihc thtao riatorialr., if the dijitrict 
wishes, I woiU.d be happy to ir-oet vith all those vho have pHrticii:at( cl In 
order to elaborate upon the findings. Alsoj if cny partxcipfijit v.Lshcs to 
know specifically his findinG^=5, I will be more than willing to di,^;eass then 
vrith him privately. 

I look for^'ard to meeting vitli you a^^oln. If you have any quontlcns, 
please do not hesitate to call. 

Cordially yours 



hs 

Enclosures 



Pierre VJoog 

A dini li i s t rat i ve iq\ d 

Bureau of E'^ucationa.l ISvaliiation 
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Table 1. Q-Rort Summary Sheet of Moans by Calei^oiy of Objective 
_Tool -sk ill 



Community 



Lov;- Ilirjh 
S"] ^initive Connitivo 



1* 


5.65 


5.35 


2* 




5.70 


3 


5.35 




f 

'I 


U.60 


5.25 


5* 


5.70 




Grand Means 

— - 


5.23 


5.02 


Teachers 






1* 


3.85 


UM 


2* 


't.55 


3.60 


3* 


2.)»5 


ij.io 


M 


U.U5 


14.25 


5* 


li.lO 


h.60 


Grand Means 


3.88 


^♦.19 


Administrators 






1* 


h.25 


U.63 


2* 


5.10 


14.05 


3* 


U.55 


1+.65 


u* 


5.15 


H.75 


5* 


3.50 


3.70 


Grand Means 


h.51 


1».36 



5.55 
5.80 

l4.1l5 

5.00 

14.30 

5.0? 



6.1IO 
5.30 
5.90 

5.30 
14.50 

5.1i8 



6.I40 
14.95 
6.I45 
6.25 
6.95 

6.20 



Affective 
Per;>onnl 



ll.70 
'1.95 
5.35 

6.00 



5.22 



6.30 
6. 00 
6.35 
6.35 
6.1*5 

6.I45 



5.95 
5.85 
5. '05 
5.35 
5.70 

5.58 



Affective: 
Intc?rucLlvi> 



3.35 
3.95 
5.00 
I4.80 
14.65 

I1.51 



I4.05 
1».75 
5.70 
5.22 
5.35 

5.01 



3.75 
5.05 
I4.30 
3.50 
5.15 

I4.35 



* Signiricaiit priorities in terms of categoi-ies made. 



Table 2. 



Sunmary Table of Grand Means of Community, Teachers and 
Administrators by Category of Objective and Derived 
Correlations. 



____ Community 



Teacher! 



Admi nistrators 



Tool-skill 

Low-Cognitive 

High-cognitive 

Affective-personal 

Affective-interactive 



5.23 
5.02 
5.02 
5.22 
H.51 



3.88 

I4.19 
5.1»8 
6.J»5 
5.01 



J|.51 

6.20 
5.58 
'♦.35 



^ Obtained Correlations 

Commvinity vs. Teachers .Ol»l 
Commvinity vs. Administrators .3l»9 
Leachers vs. Administrators .713 
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Table 3. Teacher Q-sort and Observation Summary Sheet by Category of Objective. 

Low Higli Affective Affective 
. Tool-5l;ill Cornitivo Copnitive Personal Interactive 



Q-sort Means 



Teacher //I 


3.85 


)|.1»0 


o.hO 


6.30 


Ji.05 


2 


l».55 


3.6o 


5.30 


6.80 


'•.75 


3 


2.h5v 


1».10 


5.90 


6.35 


5.70 


h 




1».25 


5.30 


6.35 


5.22 


5 


1».10 


i».6o 


' 1».50 


6.I15 


5.35 


Grand Means 


3.88 


1».19 


5.»48 


6.).5 


5.01 


Observations 












Teacher //I 


70.0 


15.5 


•1».0 


10.0 


12.0 


2 


17.0 


2.0 


5.5 


21.5 


10.5 


3 


1»1.0 


23.5 


13.5 


15.0 


17.5 


k 


5.0 


l6.0 


21.0 


ll».0 


3'*. 5 


5 


10.0 


53.5 


h3.0 


5.0 


7.5 


Grand Means 


28.6 


22.1 


rj.h 


13.1 


16. »» 



i 
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Table I4. Correlation Botveen Teeohers Perceived and Pro.ctlcod 
Priorities Based Upon Cutcfjory Syste:n and Porcent 
Reliability Per Teacher. 



Correlation Between Reliability 
Perceived and Practiced of Observation 
Prio rities by Percent 



Teacher #1 -.622 82 

2 .721 91 

3 -.96T .82 
* .2ll» 82 
5 -.'199 8I» 
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COlICLUfilONS 



The follovm^i^re Gome tontativo conclucions tlict may be on'ercil 
as a result ol'dHp' findincs : 

1. or the total of fifteen roopondenty , twelve or Bo^' did, in 
fact, assign priorities that differentiated iLV.\oi\r, the five 
categories. If we assurio that as a resiilt of chance, one- 
half or 7.5 of the group would have dif ferontiated , given 
the five categories, then our obtained nui:iber, or 12. , is 
si^^nificant. This is to say that the total n^'^up of fiftoon 
was able to assign priorities in the 0-sort a? differentiated 
among the theoretical catefiories. Althouf^h, as a group, 
these priorities were mde, it is intei-esting to note per 
group that all the teachers did, four of the five administra- 
tors did, and three of the five cDiOinunity meitibers did. This 
leads to the second conclusion. 

2. Of the thre^e groups, the community seemed to have the most 
difficulty assigning priorities that differentiated ainong 
the five categories. This fact is reflected in the vari- 
ability within each category and tlie absence of a dominant 
priority for the group. On the other hand, both teachers and 
administrators made more definite choices wherein the /'High-? 
cognitive" category and the "Affective-personal" category 
were gjven top priority by the groups, although the order 
was reversed for each group. In addition, it is interesting 
to note Uiat the category of "Tool-skill." was ranked lo:/eGt 
for both adjiunist raters and teachers vfhile it was ranked as 
highest, relatively for the community. 

3. Based upon the above observation, it comes as no surprise that 
teachers and administrators tend to agree overall as to the 
priorities of instruction as assigned to the five categories 
while neither group agrees significantly with the members 

of the community. 

U. VThen teachers' stated priorities of instruction were com- 
pared to observed priorities of instruction, no relationship 
was found. The mean of correlations between stated and prac- 
tices is fo\ind to be -.21, which is not significantly differ- 
ent from zero. 

5* In suimnary, it can be said that the perceived priorities of 
the. professional staff seem to agree. However, the teachers 
seem to have found it^ difficult to actualize their priorities 
in their instruction. 
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